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Through fog and clouds, ap te today 
fly safe and true along sky highways 
of sound . . . thanks to a engineers. 

Eighteen years ago the first radio 
range system was set up by Ford. And 
a Ford plane made a daring round- 
trip flight through a snowstorm from 
Dearborn to Dayton . . . guided only 
by radio. 

The original Ford radio beacon was 
essentially the same as the one in use 
today. Two sending loops were set at 
a sharp angle to each ee First one, 
hen ts other, transmitted a signal. 


From one was beamed the letter “A” 
.. dot-dash, From the other, the let- 


er “N” ... dash-dot. So rapidly were 
these Morse code signals sent, that in 
the middle they merged into a long 
dash—the pilof’s “‘on course” hum. 


This greatest navigation aid has been 
we een by Ford. But like all Ford 

evelopments it is offered free to 
other concerns. 

The radio beacon is just one of many 
important Ford “firsts”. All of them 
are the result of a desire to help the 
greatest number of people in the best 
possible Way. 

Naturally, Ford-built cars and trucks 
also benefit from this constant search 
for new and better ways to do things. 
Today, the pioneering spirit is more 
alive than ever at Ford. That’s why 

ople all over America continue to 
‘expect the firsts from Ford!” 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra 
and chorus. Every Sunday over Coast-to-Coast NSC 
network. 2:00 P. M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:08 
M..M.W.T., 11:00 A.M. P.W.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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Canadian Wartime Information Board 
Tons of fish, mainly cod, come into Halifax Harbor, N. S. 


Canadian Wartime Infermation Board 
At Waterford, N. S., the cooperative society does a thriving 
department store business, selling to non-members as well as 
to the 676 who are entitled to periodic membership dividends. 


Canadian National Railways photo 


HE world’s third largest country, Canada is a fifth 

Y bigger than the U. S., and comprises a fourth of the 

British Commonwealth. Yet only 35 per cent of the 
land really counts, because most of north central Canada 
is covered by the vast Laurentian Shield, an agé-old mass of 
barren, mineral-rich prehistoric rock and frozen plateau, 
dotted with lakes, fir, and marshy turf. Because of the Shield, 
Canada supports only 11% million people, who live mostly 
along a narrow 200-mile strip on her southern border. 

The giant land is cut up into isolated sections by natural 
obstacles, and each section by itself is a geographical con- 
tinuation of similar regions in the U. S. 

One of Canada’s biggest problems is transportation. In 
1885 the world’s third longest railroad system, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railways, was 
cut through the wilderness to link the two coasts. Then came 
the new trans-Canada highway and Canada’s pioneer air- 
lines. 

Every third Canadian has a car; more freight is carried 
by air in Canada than in any other country; and Canada may 
become the airline center of postwar trans-arctic global air- 


THE MARITIMES 


Cold salt spray washes the barnacle-covered promontories 
of 375-mile long Nova Scotia. Lobster. pots and cod nets hang 
in small beachside fishing towns. Gaunt and windswept as is 
much of the coast, moist sea breezes make the farms of the 
interior fertile with grain, potatoes, berries, apples, and 
dairy pasture. 

Nova Scotians work in fish canneries, in Canada’s only 
rock salt mine, in Cape Breton coal pits that extend two 
miles under the sea, in the factories of Sydney, where Nova 
Scotia coal and Newfoundland iron are made into steel, and 
in the teeming Atlantic convoy port of Halifax. 

Early settled by the French, who called the peninsula 
Acadia, Nova Scotia was renamed “New Scotland” by Scot- 
ish crofters (farmers) who arrived during the late 18th 
eentury, the first English-speaking colonists in Canada. 

The Maritime Provinces in peacetime suffer from a de- 
pression which their people trace back to the days of Con- 
federation, which, they claim, cut off their foreign trade. 
The advent of steel ships hurt Maritime shipbuilding; much 
fertile marshland has been allowed to spoil; forest conserva- 
tion is urgently needed; and the Nova Scotia mines are too 
far from their Ontario market. 
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To remedy some of these problems, Nova Scotia hopes to 


harness the Fundy Bore (see below) for power, to construct 
a tunnel to Prince Edward Island, and a bridge to Cape 
Breton Island. 

Off Nova Scotia are Newfoundland (a British colony, not 
part of Canada) and potato-growing Prince Edward Island, 
where silver fox breeding originated. Between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick lies the Bay of Fundy, where dense fog 
is as well known as its strange bore—a five-foot tide that 
sweeps into the bay so forcefully that it causes a waterfall 
in flowing back. The port of St. John has one of the world’s 
largest drydocks and funnels most of Canada’s trade during 
the winter, because it is ice-free, while the St. Lawrence is 
frozen. 

The sparsely populated interior of New Brunswick is a 
sportsman’s paradise. The trout streams and moose and deer 
forests attracted Canada’s first settlers - Norman “coureurs 
de bois” (trappers) — and in 1806 this land became the 
basis of the white pine timber trade, which superseded 
Canada’s early fur trading industry. 

While southern New Brunswick falls off into weird rock 
formations and beautiful islands such as Campobello, the 
Roosevelt summer home, northern New Brunswick forms 
Quebec’s Gaspé peninsula, tourists’ delight of French 
Canadian bay villages, dog carts, and crucifixes. 


QUEBEC 


Fifty per cent of Canada’s population is of English-Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, 30 per cent of French ancestry. Assured their 
own language, religion, and civil laws by the Quebec Act, 
the French Canadians have followed a proudly distinct way 
of life, developing a marvelous folk lore, raising huge fam- 
ilies, making pilgrimages to Saint Anne de Beaupré Cathed- 
ral, paying grain tithes to their churches, and leaning on 
their curés for political and social as well as spiritual guid- 
ance. 

Honest, frugal, industrious, the habitants (farmers) have 
multiplied so quickly that from the original 12,000 French 
pioneers have sprung 4% million French descendants in 
Canada and the U. S. 


A French Canadian family at dinner. 
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Canadian Wartime Information Board 
Aluminum ingots being started on their hazardous journey by 
convoy to the Soviet Union. Canada produces about a billion 
pounds of aluminum yearly; most of it comes from Quebec. 


Geusation National Railways photos 
In Quebec farming is still done with oxen and bread baked 
in outdoor ovens which are also used for roasting meat. 
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Canadian Wartime Information Board 
In the spring this herd of a thousand cattle is driven 
to summer feeding grounds. It takes five cowhands 
four days to make the move. Men camp out at night. 





British Combine 
Hart House and Peace Tower of Toronto University. 
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Canadian Wartime Information Boar’ 
Edmonton children have a library on wheels, a street 
car that they may board at the corner and ride back 
home as they return books and make new selections. 


Surrounded by their grain fields and stone churches, they 
do‘ not approve of modern France and its anticlerical laws, 
will defend Canadian territory staunchly, but refuse to be 
conscripted for overseas duty. 

They are also annoyed by the school situation. French 
schools in Quebec are run by the Catholic Church, but the 
Protestant minority in Quebec is allowed its own education. 
In the rest of Canada, however, where French Canadians 
are a minority, they must attend English-speaking secular 
schools. 

Quebec has 30 classical colleges and three universities — 
including English McGill. While French Canadians dis- 
courage the teaching of sciences, they complain, perhaps 
rightly, that English-speaking Canadians control industry, 
trade, and finance. 

Because Quebec is rich in minerals, has the world’s big- 
gest supply of asbestos, and most of Canada’s aluminum- 
making facilities, Quebec’s city population now outnumbers 
its farm population. Quebec today produces more aluminum 
than the entire world in 1939, much of it by means of the 
hydro-electric power system at Shipshaw on the Saguenay 
River, second only to Grand Coulee Dam. 

So that English-speaking Canadian big business will not 
control all industry, conservative Quebec may socialize its 
economy, and already has expropriated one of Canada’s 
most powerful light-and-power companies. Nevertheless, 
English-speaking firms run most business and trade in Mont- 
real, third largest French city in the world and biggest in 


ONTARIO 


Ontarians perhaps are most like U. S. Americans. They are 
mainly of British origin, many descended from the Scots who 
came to Canada after the Napoleonic wars. 

While the other provinces complain that Ontario hoards 
the business wealth of Canada, Ontarians mutter that they 
have to pay bills for the poorer provinces. 

Ontarians are rightly proud of the fact that 80 per cent 
of their workers belong to the Trades and Labour Congress 





In Alberta this farmer goes through his field of prize 
grain to examine the quality of the individual stalks. 
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Canadian Wartime Information Board 
In the Rocky Mountain districts of the West, busy coal 
mines and breath-taking scenic views are side by side. 


of Canada and the Canadian Congress ot Labour; and that 
15 out of 16 national associations of artists and actors have 
their headquarters in Toronto. 

Ontario is the commercial, financial, and political heart ot 
Canada largely because it has the best location and there- 
fore the greatest population, Its south has good climate that 
favors the best truck, fruit, and dairy farms in Canada. It 
hugs Canada’s best water highway — the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. 

Some of Canada’s metal comes from Ontario's great plat- 
inum mines and from amazing Steep Rock, in icy northwest 
Ontario — one of the continent’s richest iron ore deposits. 
For developing her industries, Ontario uses coal from Penn- 
sylvania and Nova Scotia (Canada has 16 per cent of the 
world’s coal reserves, but her deposits are hard to reach). 

Although Canada has the world’s greatest potential hydro- 
electric power, she used only 19 per cent of it, and her non- 
ferrous metal industries (which depend on water power) 
still pay 300 per cent less in wages than does the pulp 
industry. Most Ontario industries are in the hands of a few 
businessmen;- three banks own 70 per cent of all banking 
assets, and one oil company sells two-thirds of all Canadian 


THE PRAIRIES 


Nearly every nationality and race is represented in the 
Prairie Provinces. In Winnipeg 22 foreign language news- 
papers are published, and 30 languages are spoken in Ed- 
monton. Most of the immigrants arrived after Canada’s 
railroads were finished, and many Americans als came, 
drawn by the prospect of furs and gold. Then a reverse 
trend took place: Canadians migrated into the U. S. to help 
open up our West, so that between 1870 and 1900 more 
persons were coming to the U. S. from Canada than were 
entering Canada from abroad. 

The development of the Prairies — Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta — probably is best illustrated by Manitoba. 
Winnipeg was a tiny fur-trading station 75 years ago. It 
received its mail once a week, by horse in summer, by dog 

(Concluded on page 11) 


lumbering is big business in the big Northwest. 
This boom man is poling a giant spruce down river. 
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The airfield workman, the Eskimo housekeeper in her 
igloo, the proud Indian in his headdress of totems and 
fur, alike enjoy the ‘don’t fence me in” Far West. 
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CANADIANS AT. WAR 


LTHOUGH Canada has little more 

than a half per cent of the world’s 
inhabitants, the war effort of these 11,- 
814,000 Canadians is tremendous. Among 
the United Nations they have made 
their giant land the 4th largest producer 
of war supplies, the 4th greatest airpower, 
the 3rd biggest naval power. 

Canada stands first among nations in 
the output of platinum, asbestos, radium, 
newsprint, and nickel; second in wood 
pulp, aluminum, and gold; third in cop- 
per, zinc, and silver; fourth in lead, wheat, 
and hydro-electric power (although her 
potential water power is much greater). 

She is the largest exporter of base 
metals in the world, the third biggest 
United Nations cargo shipper. She im- 
ports coal, oil, iron, and machinery. 


Greaiest Tank Arsenal 


Since the war began, Canada has de- 
veloped electronic and optic industries; 
built the greatest small arms plant, and 
the second greatest tank arsenal on the 
continent. She has increased plane pro- 
duction from 40 a year to 400 a month; 
shifted her wheat agriculture so as to 
send Britain quantities of pork, bacon, 
cheese, and eggs; she has provided 200 
pounds of food a year to every person in 
the United Kingdom, doubled her freight 
traffic, produced over 2% million guns; 
invented one of the war's strongest ex- 
plosives; constructed 23 shipyards, 65 
boatyards, and built one cargo ship every 
two days since 1943. 

Canada’s “exile plants,” set up by Eu- 
ropean refugees, turn out large amounts 
of shoes, armaments, and flax. Her Navy 
soared from 15 to 600 ships, her armed 
forces from about 5,000 to 757,000. Her 
corvettes were invaluable in guarding 
North Atlantic convoys; her RCAF crews 
contributed a fourth of .the entire Royal 
Airforce; her British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan trained over 50,000 airmen 
on Canadian airfields; and her Army has 
fought valiantly in Burma, Africa, Dun- 
kirk, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

She made most of the British North 
African Army’s trucks, shipped $50,000,- 
000 worth of tanks to Russia, sends rail- 
road cars to India, guns to China, shells 
to the U. S. 

Three-fourths of a million of Canada’s 
population are in the armed services, 
more than a million labor in war plants, 
and over 2,000,000 in agriculture or gov- 
ernment jobs. Probably her per capita in- 
dustrial war effort is greater than that of 


—_ 
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The Ranchman 
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The Airwoman 
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“Rough Riders” of the Canadian 
Panzer Division. (Note chevrons 
placed reverse of U. S. custom.) 
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any nation in the world except possibly 
Russia. 

Canada has done all of this without 
Lend-Lease, paying for it with very stiff 
pay-as-you-go taxes. She has a 75 per 
cent excess-profits tax, a national defense 
tax, and provincial taxes. A man with a 
$4,000 yearly income who used to pay a 
$144 tax now pays $525. 

Canada has given the United Nations 
—mostly Britain—two billion dollars’ 
worth of goods under Mutual Aid (Can- 
ada’s form of Lend-Lease); has provi- 
sioned U. S. defense projects in Canada 
and Alaska; has joined the U. S. on the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense and 
other committees, and in the building of 
Alcan, Canol, and Shipshaw. She has set 
up a Foreign Exchange Control Board; 
established agricultural subsidies, price 
ceilings, and rationing; and she has 
planned extensive postwar social security 
and veterans’ aid. 


Her “Greatest Need 


Economically, Canada’s greatest need 
is people, and her greatest dependence is 
on foreign markets. She produces sur- 
pluses of each of her main resources, and 
as there are not enough Canadians to use 
these up, the goods must be exported. 

Canada is the greatest exporter per 
capita of any nation. The U. S. (first) and 
Britain (second) always have been Can- 
ada’s major customers, taking 78 per cent 
of her exports. But Canada can no longer 
count on Britain because Britain is nearly 
broke. During the war Canada has re- 
deemed all debts owed to Britain, and 
now Britain actually owes Canada. Can- 
ada need’s British sterling to exchange 
for dollars with which to pay her debts to 
the U. S., but she cannot obtain this 
sterling. 

Nor can Canada count on the U. S. as 
a huge postwar market, because Cana- 
dian aluminum and wheat surpluses com- 
pete with U. S. surpluses. Also, while 
Canada sells much to us, she also buys 
much from us, mostly machinery parts, 
which she assembles. 

Many small Canadian plants complain 
that they are free to reconvert and make 
civilian goods again, but cannot get parts 
from the U. S. A big problem is Canada’s 
close economic ties with the U. S. The 
U. S. has four billion dollars invested in 
Canada, three times as much as in any 
other country, and a fourth of all Cana- 
mel manufacturing is done by U. S. 
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CANADA 


LAND 
_ OF THE 
MAPLE LEAF 
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is the relationship between Canada and the United 
States. We have a common heritage and similar traditions. 
Yet we are not “identical twins.” 

Canadians like hot dogs, baseball, ice cream sodas, com- 
ics, boogie-woogie. But they do not consider themselves 
Americans, Canadians proudly fly the Union Jack, lustily 
sing “God Save the King.” But they do not consider them- 
selves Englishmen. Let’s accept our northern neighbors for 
what they are —neither Englishmen nor Americans — but 
Canadians. 

The United States and Canada have been the world’s best 
neighbors. It must be admitted, however, that we know 
little about our next-door neighbor. The average Canadian 


«knows more about the United States than the average 


American knows about Canada. 


Canada United 

July 1, 1867, is the official birthday of the Dominion of 
Canada. On that day came into effect the famous British 
North America Act, passed by the British Parliament, creat- 
ing the Dominion of Canada out of a union of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

The United States indirectly played an important part in 
the formation of the Dominion. During our Civil War, Great 
Britain extended recognition to the Southern Confederacy. 
This aroused strong anti-British sentiment in the Northern 
states. Editorials in America newspapers urged military 
action against the Canadian provinces and speakers in Con- 
gress thundered for annexation. The Canadians became con- 
vinced that security lay only in greater unity among them. 
They proceeded to merge the various provinces into one 
federation. Today, only Newfoundland, ie Labrador, 
is outside the Dominion. 

Under the British North America Act of 1867, Canada 
was given full control over its domestic affairs but nominally 
all external relations remained in the hands of the British 
government. Then, in 1931, the British Parliament enacted 
the Statute of Westminster which granted the dominions 
liberty to control their own foreign relations. The statute 
was based on a declaration adopted at an Imperial contfer- 
ence in 1926. 
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Thus Canada is as independent of Britain as she chooses. 
Her only tie to the mother country is that of sentiment. Of 
her own free will she decided to aid Britain in the present 
war. A separate declaration of war on Germany was made 
by Canada on September 9, 1939, a week after Britain had 
acted. 

Canada has her own diplomatic representatives. On 
November 11, 1943, she raised her legation in Washington 
to the rank of an embassy. She is now represented in the 
principal foreign countries by a score of ambassadors, min- 
isters, and high commissioners. 

How is Canada governed? The government of Canada 
bears some resemblance to that of the United States. Like 
the United States, Canada is a federation of provincial 
governments which are somewhat similar to our state gov- 
ernments. Ottawa corresponds to Washington as the chief 
legislative and judicial seat of the country. Canadian federal- 
ism, howeVer, differs from our own. In the United States, 
the powers which may be exercised by the national govern- 
ment are delegated to it by the Constitution; those not so 
delegated belong to the several states. In Canada the reverse 
is true. 

The British North America Act definitely delegates cer- 
tain power to the provinces and provides that those not so 
delegated shall belong to the Dominion. This method of 
apportioning powers greatly strengthens the national govern- 
ment. Broadly speaking, matters of local interest (such as 
education, health, property rights) are under provincial 
jurisdiction; while matters affecting the country as a whole 
are assigned to the Dominion government. 

The titular head of the Canadian government is the 
Governor-General, who is the representative of the Crown. 
He is appointed by the King on the advice of the Dominion 
Cabinet. His title is deceptive, since he has virtually no 
powers of his own. Unlike the President of the United 
States, he cannot veto legislation. 


Powers of House of Commons 


The legislative body of the government is the Parliament. 
It consists of two chambers: (1) the Senate with a fixed 
number of 96 members who are appointed virtually for 
life by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Cabinet; and (2) the House of Commons with a present 
membership of 245 elected directly by the people for terms 
of five years. The House of Commons may be dissolved at 
any time by the Governor-General at the request of the 
Prime Minister. 

Of the two Chambers, the House of Commons is the 
more powerful. It alone introduces bills which require the 


‘expenditure of public funds. No Cabinet can remain in office 


without its support. The Senate, on the other hand, holds 
an inferior position. Although theoretically it has the power 
of veto, in practice the Senate restricts itself to mere study 
or criticism of legislation passed by the House of Commons. 
In other words, the Canadian Senate functions somewhat 
like the House of Lords in England but lacks the powers 
held by the Senate of the United States. 


Our Northern Neighbor Long Has 
Been Our Partner in War and Peace 














The real head of the government is the Prime Minister. 
He is the leader of the political party which has a majority 
of members in the House of Commons. Here again the gov- 


ernmental machinery follows the pattern of the British ~ 


system. The Prime Minister and his Cabinet members must 
hold seats in the House of Commons. The Cabinet is respon- 
sible as a body to the House of Commons. The Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet can be forced to resign at any time, if 
the House passes a vote of no confidence. 

This system of cabinet government exists also in each of 
the nine provinces. The provincial premier is the leader of 
the majority party in the legislature. His cabinet is respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people. In each province 
there is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Dominion 
government, whose duties are similar to those of the Gov- 
ernor-General. Quebec, alone of all the provinces, has a 
legislature composed of two houses — a Legislative Assem- 
bly elected by the people; and a Legislative Council of 24 
members appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


The French Canadians 


No story of Canada is complete without a discussion of 
the Dominion’s number one domestic headache — the 
cleavage between the British and the French Canadians. 
The latter are a compact minority of three and a half million 
French-speaking inhabitants settled chiefly in the Province 
of Quebec. Ever since the British took control of Canada in 
1763, these French Canadians have maintained their cus- 
toms, language and religion (Roman Catholic). By the 
British North America Act, the Province of Quebec has a 
fixed representation of 65 seats in the Canadian Parliament, 


while all other provinces are represented in proportion to 
their population. 

Politically French Canada is isolationist. It opposed ‘con- 
scription in World War I and is opposed to it in the present 
war. In the April 27, 1942, referendum on whether the 


British Combine 
This sign in Quebec tells us that Canada is a na- 
tion of two official languages — English and French. 


government should be released from its earlier pledge not 
to send drafted men overseas, Canada as a whole voted 62 
per cent for lifting the ban. But French Canada voted “no.” 
There were several riots in Quebec last November when 
Parliament finally voted to send drafted men overseas. There 
were also many desertions. 


All-Out War Effort 


On the other hand, it must be pointed out that Canada 
has a larger proportion of men in the armed services than 
most countries in this war. More than 35 per cent of Canada’s 
male population between the ages of 18 and 45 have joined 
the navy, army or air forces since the war began. Out of a 
population of 11,500,000, close to 900,000 have joined the 
colors. Some 260,000 of them are serving overseas. These 
men have been in action and have given a good account of 
themselves on many fronts, most recently in the Nether- 
lands. In addition, hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
have gone into war industry and have made the Dominion 
the fourth largest producer among the United Nations. 
Canada is today also the third largest Allied naval power 
in the world. 

Canada is now facing an important turning point in her 
domestic politics. On June 11, she will hold a general elec- 
tion. Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, leader of the 
Liberal Party, has been in office 18 years out of the last 24, 
and continuously since October, 1935. Opposition to him 
has increased during the past few years. He is criticized 
particularly for his two-year delay in sending drafted men 
overseas, after this step had been approved by a national 
referendum. His opponents say he has remained in power 
only because of the war and the strong sentiment among 
the people for national unity. His supporters, on the other 
hand, point to Canada’s magnificent war record and her 
strengthened ties with the United States as results of Mr. 
King’s able leadership. 


Threat to the Liberals 


The leading political opponents of the Liberals are the 
Progressive Conservatives (formerly known as the Conserva- 
tive Party) and the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.), a socialist organization. Since the last elections in 
1940 the political picture has changed considerably. The 
reorganized Progressive Conservatives have shown a marked 
increase in their strength. 

But the most phenomenal development on the Canadian 
political scene has been the rapid growth of the C.C.F. In 
the past six years, it has increased its popular vote five-fold. 
Some observers believe the C.C.F. will win the coming elec- 
tions and give Canada her first socialist government. 

The C.C.F. believes in democratic socialism and is there- 
fore equally opposed to communism and fascism. It believes 
in gearing gconomy to “supplying human needs and not 
making a profit.” The platform calls for government control 
of key industries, such as banking, transportation, electric 
power. The party is led by a capable organizer and speaker, 
Major James Coldwell. 

Thus Canada is at the cross-roads. She may turn right with 
the Conservatives or left with the C.C.F. Whichever course 
she takes, Canada’s traditional friendship for the United 
States will remain unaltered. 
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A Quiz on Canada 


(Based on material in this issue) 


1. “A FEW ACRES OF SNOW" 
Complete each sentence with a place- 


name. 
1. Acadia peninsula is now called 


2. Most of Canada’s winter trade 
goes through the port of —___. 
3. The world’s largest supply of as- 
bestos is in Province. 
4. The financial and political head- 
quarters of Canada is in 
province. 
5. ig oer case A 
chewan, Alberta, and 
6. <a satay ee 

















8. French Canadians are in the ma- 

jority in the province of —.._. 
9. Alcan Highway runs through the 
gold-producing 

10. The International Rapids are a 
section of the 

1l. They separate Ontario and the 
State of 

12. 65% of Canada is covered by the 
Shield. 
ll. CANADA: PAST AND PRESENT 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. A wilderness read through Can- 
ada was hewed out by: (a) Frontenac; 
(Deas (c) Arnold. 

2. American annexation attempts in 














the 1812 War were defeated by Cana- 
dians led by: (a) Brock; (b) Mont- 
gomery; (c) Wolfe. 

8. In 1867 the Dominion was cre- 
ated by the: (a) British North America 
Act; (b) Statute of Westminster; (c) 

Act. ; 

4. Canada entered the war: (a) si- 
multaneously with Australia; (b) imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor; (c) a week 
after England’s entry. 

5. Conscription for overseas service 

was: (a) voted Sept. 9, 1939; (b) ap- 
pee by national referendum; 
abandoned because of Quebec rioting. 

6. Canada pays for the war with the 
aid of: (a) Lend-Lease; (b) British 
loans; (c) pay-as-you-go taxes. 

7. Mackenzie King is leader of the: 
(a) Liberals; (b) Progressive Conserva- 
tives; (c) Socialists. 

8. The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation is a: (a) farmers’ coopera- 
tive; (b) French Canadian group; (c) 
socialist 


party. 

9. Construction of St. Lawrence sea- 
way awaits: (a) signing of a U. S.- 
Canadian agreement; (b) Congressional 
approval; (c) approval by N. Y.’s legis- 
lature. 

il. CANADA’S GOVERNMENT 

Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The chief tive and judicial 
seat of Canada is: {a) Ottawa; (b) To- 
ronto; (c) Montreal. 

2. Powers not specifically delegated 


by the British North America Act be- 
long to the: (a) Dominion; (b) Prov- 
inces; (c) British government. 

3. Members of the Senate serve for: 
(a) 1-year terms; (a) 6 years; (c) life. 

4. Titular head of the government is 
the: (a) Prime Minister; (b) Governor- 
General; (c) President. 

5. The Prime Minister is: (a) elected 
by popular vote; (b) majority party 
leader of Commons; (c) appointed by 
the British Parliament. 

6. Cabinet members differ from those 
in the U. S. because they: (a) are 
elected to office; (b) must be Commons 
members; (c) are appointed for fixed 
terms. 

7. The Cabinet as a whole is respon- 
sible to: (a) Commons; (b) the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; (c) the King. 

8. The chief executive of the provin- 
cial governments is: (a) an elected 
Governor; (b) a Premier; (c) a Domin- 
ion appointee. 

9. The only province with a bi- 
cameral legislature is: (a) Quebec; (b) 
British Columbia; (c) New Brunswick. 

10. An area not under Dominion rule 
is: (a) Nova Scotia; (b) the Yukon; 
(c) Newfoundland. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Woodley, E. C., Our Canadian Govern- 
ment, J. M. Dent, Toronto, 1944 (94 pp.). 

McInnis, E., “North American Neigh- 
bors,” Canadian Affairs Pamph., June 1 
1943. 

Reconstruction, Canadian Department of 
Reconstruction (40 pp.). 

Buchan, John, Lake of Gold, illus., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941, $2. (History in 
fictional form. ) 





Canada’s Provinces 
(Concluded) 
train in winter. Today Winnipeg has a 
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— to get a pipeline to the Great 


er of Alberta, as well as the other 
Prairies, is devoted to number one hard 
wheat, at times Canada’s main export. 
It takes 80,000 freight trains to move 
the wheat harvest. 


THE WEST 


In recent times British Columbia has 
had the greatest increase in population, 
due mostly to the fact that Vancouver 
is the central port of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Lumbering gives B.C. the highest 
per capita income in Canada. Its sec- 
ond big Mdustry, fishing, sends canned 
salmon, tuna, herring, and halibut oil all 
over the world. Wonderful fruit and oats 
farms lie along the coast, and on the rich 
black soil of Peace River. Huge smelters 
work the best lead deposits in Canada, 


as well as mercury and tungsten. B.C. 
industries, however, are cramped by 
the Canadian tariff on U. S. and foreign 
equipment, which B.C. industries need 
and which they must buy from Ontario 
at high freight rates. 

The Yukon territory, which used to 
see only gold miners, has swarmed with 
U. S. soldiers and engineers since the 
war began. For here the Alcan High- 
way and the Canol pipeline were laid 
out. Canol now has been given up to 
Canada ‘as a failure. 

The Northwest Territories, home of 
Canada’s Indians and last true Eskimos, 
are Canada’s last frontier — limitless, 
lonely expanses, rich in oil and radium 
as well as in walrus and fur. Travel here 
is best by plane, dogsled and snowshoe. 
Yet, oddly enough, there exist hot- 
spring valleys and pleasant stretches 
along the Mackenzie, where vegetation 
is luxurious on the rich peat soil. 














THE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


N A SPEECH at Kingston, Canada, in 1938, President 

Roosevelt expressed the sentiments of Americans when 
he declared: 

“I give to you assurance that the United States will not 
stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other country.” 

The gathering storm clouds finally brought war to Europe 
in September, 1939. And on August 17, 1940, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada 
signed an agreement creating the Permanent Joint United 
States-Canadian Defense Board. This was followed a year 
later by a pact to aid the defense effort of both nations. 

Back of this U. S.-Canadian teamwork in war is a long 
history of peacetime cooperation. For over a century, these 
two great nations, facing each other across a frontier of 
three thousand miles, have lived in peace. 

Opportunities for war have not been wanting. There was 
a tradition of hostility dating from the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. There have been, and are, economic rivalries — 
over fisheries, the fur trade, timber, minerals, water power, 
land. That such conflict has been avoided is a tribute to the 
statesmanship of leaders on both sides of the border. 


Early Troubles 


The leaders of the American Revolution deluded them- 
selves that Canada—then known as Quebec— could be 
persuaded to join the new United States, and when per- 
suasion failed they resorted to force. The result of that 
decision is familiar: Benedict Arnold hewing out a North- 
west Passage through to Canada; Montgomery falling before 
the walls of the old town of Quebec. 

During and after the Revolutionary War a new Canada 
came into being, a Canada that was, in a peculiar fashion, 
the creation of the United States. That new Canada was 
the Canada of the Loyalists (British sympathizers) — sixty 
thousand of them — who fled from the American states to 
thé wilderness of the Maritime Provinces or Upper Ontario. 
At a stroke the population of Canada became English as 
well as French. , 

The American desire to annex Canada persisted and was 
not quenched by discouragements. When the United States 


Acme 


President Roosevelt, Ptime Minister Mackenzie King 
(center), and Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, met 
at Lisbon, N. Y., in 1940 to organize joint defense board. 


went to war with Great Britain in 1812, the first thought 
was to invade and annex Canada, and Americans deluded 
themselves that Canadians would welcome annexation. The 
Loyalists rallied and, under their leader, Brock, hurled back 
the American invaders. Yet annexationist sentiment died 
hard. There was an annexationist mévement in the 1830s 
and another in the 1860s. 


A Free Exchange 


Yet in unexpected ways penetration has come. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have crossed the border into the 
provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia. At the same time, a million and a quarter 
Canadians have moved across the border to the United 
States, merging readily with the American people, and con- 
tributing more than their quota of statesmen, scholars, sci- 
entists, and artists. 

In other ways, too, there has been penetration and influ- 
ence. Canadians, for all their loyalty to the mother country, 
have borrowed, consciously and unconsciously, from the 
great democracy to the south. The Canadian Confederation, 
organized in 1867, is similar in many respects to the Ameri- 
can Federab Union. Canadian political institutions long have 
felt the influence of American democracy. 

The economic penetration is even more significant. Canada 
is not only our best customer, but the region of our largest 
and most important foreign investments. Fifteen per cent of 
our exports go to Canada in normal times, and fourteen per 
cent of our imports come from there. American investments 
in the Dominion total over four billion dollars, about one- 
fourth of all of our investments abroad. 

But the significant thing about this is that it has been 
done p®aceably. Canada and the United States share many 
things: democracy, culture, economy. They share these 
things but retain their separate and distinct political organi- 
zations. They share these things, and remain at peace. It is 
a great achievement. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Cross-section diagram shows extent of Great Lakes-St.Lawrence Seaway, and improvements that are planned. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway: Pro... Con 


OR many years the United States and Canada have con- 
sidered plans to change the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway into a seaway for ocean-going ships. 

This would give the United States a “fourth seacoast,” in 
addition to the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific. The 
inland cities of Detroit, Chicago, etc., would become sea- 
ports even though they are more than 1,000 miles from the 
ocean. 

Three hundred years ago French explorers sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, and opened the heart of the continent to 
trade. They carried their canoes around such barriers as 
rapids and waterfalls. Later, canals and short channels were 
built at these barriers. Today, the greatest waterborne com- 
merce in the world is carried on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway. 

But much of this freight cannot be shipped directly to 
world ports. Certain sections of the waterway are not deep 
enough to accommodate ocean-going vessels. So freight 
must be carried to coastal ports like New York City and 
then be reshipped from there. 


International Rapids Project 

One of the biggest bottlenecks to ocean-going ships is the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence between 
Ontario and New York State. Dams are needed here to 
increase the depth from 14 to 27 feet. Some additional 
dredging and locks are needed at other points along the 
waterway. But in all there are only 258 miles of incom- 
pleted work as compared with 2,429 miles of weaeyway. 
navigable by the largest ocean-going vessels. 

Ties oie de be Ted bs the Leaepmettonal Dinide socticn 
also will provide water power to produce electricity. The 
estimated 2,200,000 horsepower of electric energy produced 
at these dams (more than is supplied by Boulder Dam) 
would be divided equally by the United States and Canada. 


The total cost of the seaway would be $429,476,515. 


Canada has agreed to pay its proportionate share. New 
York State, which is interested in the cheap power to be 
derived from the project, has agreed to contribute around 
$93,000,000. This leaves a bill of $200,000,000 for the 
United States Government. 
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1945 


Construction of the project now awaits Congressional 
approval. A U. S.-Canadian seaway agreement was signed 
by officials in 1941. But this was defeated in Congress last 
year when offered in the form of an amendment to the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill. Some members of Congress felt 
that the project should be submitted as a treaty because a 
foreign country was involved. This would require a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate rather than a simple majority in 
both houses of Congress. 

In the past 45 years both Republican and Democratic 


. Presidents have favored the seaway. The late President 


Roosevelt called it “inevitable,” and Senator George D. 
Aiken (Rep., Vt.) is leading the present campaign for 
approval by the Senate. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, Republican candidate for Presidemt.in 1944, also 
favors the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. 


A Threat to Business? 


But strong forces are lined up against the seaway. The 
railroads and coastal ports, which handle a lot of Midwest 
goods destined for foreign countries, fear that the seaway 
would sharply reduce their revenues. 

Public utilities and coal companies also oppose the 
project. They question the fairness of building dams and 
power plants with taxpayers’ money and using them to hurt 
private business. 

Supporters of the seaway contend that these arguments 
are shortsighted. They argue that the lower freight rates 
provided by the seaway will increase business activity in the © 
Great Lakes region and give railroads more business. They 
recall that Government aid to the railroads in the 1860s and 
1870s speeded the westward expansion of the nation and 
brought more business to the railroads as well as to other 
forms of transportation. 

As for the threat of cheap electric power, proponents of 
the seaway note that the utilities and coal companies had 
argued that the dams and power plants in the Tennessee 
Valley would ruin them. Instead, the TVA’s operations 
raised the income of people in the valley and brought in 
new industries, thus increasing the business of the utilities 
and coal companies in that area. 

Those who favor the seaway also explain that it would 
give employment to about 100,000 workers for four or five 
years. It would, they add, help provide useful jobs during 
the early postwar years of conversion from war to peace- 
time production. Some observers believe that the job-provid- 
ing angle of the seaway project will bring it stronger support 
in Congress. 
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At San Francisco. Arrow points to Commissar Molotov, opposite the British, back of 
whom are the Americans — left to right: Senators Connally, Vandenberg; Repre- 
sentatives Bloom, Eaton; Commander Stassen, Dean Gildersleeve. 


End of the Road for Nazi Germany 


Hitler's Germany has come to the end 
of its bloody road. Organized resistance 
collapsed as the Reich was split in two 
by a junction of Anglo-American and 
Russian forces; the last fanatical Nazis 
in Berlin were rounded up; and Ameri- 
can armored divisions thrust into 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and into the 
“national redoubt” area in southern 
Germany and Austria. 

As Nazism died in a welter of blood 
and flame the number 2 Nazi, Heinrich 
Himmler, made one last effort to divide 
Germany’s conquerors. Declaring that 
Hitler was dying, Himmler offered to 
surrender unconditionally to the United 
States and Britain but not to Russia. 
Back came the Allied answer that any 
surrender must be a surrender to all. 
The Himmler maneuvers touched off a 
premature celebration of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany on April 
28. But the end was not to be delayed 
many days. 

Hitler’s fate remained in doubt, but 
such was not the case of his Axis part- 
ner, Benito Mussolini. The first of the 
Fascist dictators, the man who was 
going to be a modern Caesar in Rome 
and became instead a miserable puppet 
who jigged grotesquely when Hitler 
pulled the strings, was caught and exe- 
cuted.by Italian Partisans. His body, 
and those of a dozen other Fascists, 


was dumped from a moving van into a 
square in Milan, the city where the 
Fascist march to power was organized 
in 1922. 

Mussolini’s fate was sealed when the 
American 5th and British 8th Armies 
climaxed their offensive, which opened 
on April 9, by capturing Venice, Genoa 
and Milan and smashing the German 
armies in North Italy. 

Lieut. General Kurt Dittmar, Ger- 
many’s leading military commentator, 
who surrendered to American troops, 
declared that there would be no last- 
ditch defense in the Reich. “The 
planned redoubt already has _ been 
penetrated,” he said, “and will not offer 
a fight.” General Dittmar went out to 
surrender to the Americans after making 
a radio broadcast urging the Germans 
to fight to the last man. 

The occupation of the United States 
section of Germany will be taken over 
by the new American 15th Army, com- 
manded by Lieut. General Leonard T. 
Gerow. Its field of occupation will em- 
brace much of southern Germany. The 
15th will see to it that there is no pam- 
pering of the vanquished Germans. 
General Gerow said German civilians 
would be allowed a maximum diet of 
1,150 calories a day—only about a 
third as much as that of American sol- 
diers in Germany. 


SENIOR 


San Francisco Conference 


After a somewhat slow and belabored 
start, the delegates from forty-six of 
the United Nations rolled up their 
sleeves and got down to work on the 
basic problem of the Conference — the 
creation of an international security or- 
ganization. The tone was set by the 
radio address broadcast from Washing- 
ton by President Truman: “If we do 
not want to die together in war, we 
must learn to live together in peace.” 

Action was speeded up by the elec- 
trifying news of Germany's collapse. 
Events were overtaking the Confer- 
ence. Although victory in Europe did 
not alter the original scope of the par- 
ley, it did make agreement on the fun- 
damental charter of world security more 
urgent than ever. For these reasons, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
urged upon his fellow delegates to com- 
plete the task before them as quickly 
as possible. 

In the initial “spadework” several 
stumbling blocks were encountered. It 
had been assumed that Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius would be- 
come the permanent president of the 
Conference. This view was opposed 
by Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov 
of Russia. He suggested instead that 
the Ministers of the four sponsoring 
powers—the United States, Russia, 
Britain and China —all be made co- 
presidents and rotate at presiding over 
the Conference. Mr. Molotov won his 
point after accepting the compromise 
that Secretary Stettinius serve as chair- 
man of the Steering and Executive 
Committees. 

The Steering Committee is composed 
of the heads of all the*delegations. This 
Committee, in turn, elected fourteen 
members to the all-important Executive 
Committee. The membership of this 
latter group consists of the chiefs of 
the delegations from the United States, 
Russia, Britain, China, France, and Bra- 
zil, Canada, Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
The Netherlands, Mexico, Yugoslavia, 
Iran and Chile. 

Another controversial issue was 
cleared up when the Conference 
promptly approved Russia’s request for 
three votes in the General Assembly — 
one for the Soviet Union and one each 
for White Russia and the Ukraine. 
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EVENT 


Draft Law Extension 


What Happened: Rejecting a direct 
appeal by General Marshall, the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 50 to 25, adopted an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
to prohibit the Army’s use of 18-year- 
old soldiers in combat until they have 
had at least six months’ trainiag. The 
upper house then passed by voice vote 
a bill to extend the draft law for an- 
other year. A proposal to end conscrip- 
tion of men over 31 was beaten down, 
11 to 57. The House had already passed 
the selective service bill without re- 
strictive amendment. Meanwhile, it was 
announced by the War Department 
that all Army enlisted men 42 years 
and over may be discharged upon ap- 
plication. An estimated 50,000 soldiers 
will be affected. 


What's Behind It: The restriction on 
18-year-olds is not considered over-im- 
portant from a military standpoint. Brit- 
ain has had a similar policy in this war. 
It is, however, the first legislative defeat 
for President Truman, for it is known 
he thought the draft act should be ex- 
tended without amendment. 


Baseball's New Boss 


What Happened: Baseball has a new 
“boss,” Albert B. (“Happy”) Chandler, 
junior Senator from Kentucky, has a 
new job, and a five-month quest for 
a baseball commissioner is ended. The 
46-year-old Kentuckian was elected on 


S 


the first ballot by unanimous vote of 
the 15 major-league owners. The job 
pays $50,000 a year, and its term is 
seven years. The Senator has been in- 
terested in baseball ever since he has 
been old enough to play. As baseball’s 
commissioner, he fills the post vacated 
by the death of Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. 

What’s Behind It: Baseball men have 
felt that their “arbiter” should be a neu- 
tral person, someone outside their own 
ranks. The office of Commissioner was 
established in 1920, following the Chi- 
cago White Sox scandal 


WLB Approves Coal Contract 


What Happened: The War Labor 
Board stamped its “O.K.” on the re- 
cently negotiated soft-coal contract. The 
endorsement was voted unanimously by 
all members of the Board. Under the 
terms of the new wage agreement, the 
increase of earnings for the coal diggers 
is estimated officially to average $1.02 
a day for a six-day week, and not $1.07 
as thought earlier. (See April 30 issue. ) 
The contract must still be approved by 
Stabilization Director William H. Davis, 
before it goes into effect, but his assent 
is fairly certain. 

What's Behind It: The WLB’s ap- 
proval of the soft-coal contract bright- 
ens the prospects for a similar agree- 
ment soon between the United Mine 
Workers’ union and the anthracite coal 
operators. 
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Famous Trial in Prospect 


What Happened: The number one 
collaborationist of France, Marshal 
Henri-Philippe Petain, surrendered, on 
his 89th birthday, to General de Gaulle’s 
representatives in Switzerland, in order 
to stand trial before a special High 
Court of Justice on charges of treason 
against the French Republic. The former 
Vichy chief of state claimed that he had 
engineered his escape from the Nazis 
to Switzerland by a ruse, but he failed 
to explain how the “ruse” was worked. 
The trial has been postponed until July. 
The plans now are to escort the dis- 
graced marshal from Switzerland to the 
fortress of Mont-Valerien, four miles 
west of Paris, and keep him there under 
guard to await trial, which, when it 
does open, promises to be one of the 
most dramatic in French history, rival- 
ing the world-famous case of Alfred 
Dreyfus. 

What’s Behind It: The Nazi release 
of their former puppet at this time is 
interpreted by informed observers as an 
attempt by them to plant a “time 
bomb” in the political atmosphere in 
France. They suggest that his trial 
might sow more dissension among the 
French during the coming elections, 
and would tend to disrupt General de 
Gaulle’s domestic policies. 


“Baby Needs Some Shoes” 


All God’s chillun can have new shoes 
—on August 1. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announces that a new shoe 
ration stamp will become valid on that 
date. Airplane Stamps Nos. 1, 2, and 
8, in Book 3, all valid now, will con- 
tinue to be good indefinitely along with 
the new coupon. 














Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


WAR MILEAGE IN EUROPEAN WAR ZONE COMPARED WITH U. S. DISTANCES 


It is 2,014 miles from Stalingrad to Normandy’s Cotentin 
Peninsula, scene of the D-Day landings. 
with the distance between New York and Salt Lake City. To 
reach a meeting point, the Red Army has had to cover 1,404 
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19.45. 


This corresponds 


miles, from Stalingrad to the Elbe. The Western Allies have 
covered 610 miles. The great advances have been carried on 
over mountains, plains, and rivers, and the actual journey is 
far longer than the air distance itself. 











HERE 1S THE ONE PLANT WORTH 
SAVING. DESTROY THE REST! 


LUTHER BURBANK (1849-1926) 
The Plant Wizard 


EOPLE often laughed at frail, patient 

Luther Burbank, or even denounced 
him for “interfering with nature.” But he 
| worked tirelessly among his plants until 
he startled the world by producing a 
white blackberry, a stoneless plum, a 
plumcot (cross between a plum and an 
apricot), a thornless cactus, and hundreds 
of other varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, grains and grasses. 

Burbank lacked health and scientific 
training but he had amazing patience 
and industry. He grew 500,000 straw- 
berry plants before:-he produced one 
plant that suited him. He experimented 
40 years to develop néw varieties of 
plums. 

He was born in Lancaster, Massa- 
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1. Other plant breeders matched Burbank’s knowledge of plants, 
but none had his marvelously keen eye for spotting the one out-_ 
standing plant amid thousands in a field. 
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2. One evening he spent hours 
crawling through a field smell- 
ing each calla blossom until he 
found the one plant in 3,000 
that had a pleasant fragrance. 





chusetts, received a grammar school and 
academy education, and soon took up 
market gardening and seed raising. 
Using $150 he was paid for his Burbank 
potato, which has added millions of dol- 
lars to farmers’ incomes, Burbank moved 


to Santa Rosa, California, in 1875. 
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1 FINISHED THIS EXPERIMENT 

SCARRED, PITTED, AND AS 

FULL OF SPINES AS A 
PINCUSHION! 











A MAGICIANS TRICK! YOUVE 
REMOVED THE STONE FROM 
A PLUM WITHOUT BREAKING 

. THE $KIN/ 


THIS TREE /$ 
PRODUCING 60 
DIFFERENT KINDS 























4. By grafting plum seed- 
lings on a full-grown tree, 
Burbank got seedlings to 
produce fruit in one or 
two years instead of six 
or seven. 





3. Burbank sihideail 16 years 
» “teaching” the desert cactus 

to grow without thorns to 

provide food for cattle. 


Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 


5. Burbank decided that the plum 
tree wasted its energy growing 
stones in plums to protect the seeds. 





























CANADA 
iS LIKE A 


MY COUNTRY Bram 


IN THE SPRINGTIME 
BY BRUCE HUTCHISON 





*rovinee of Quebec Tourist Bureau 


fo pr ene <phase rmination. grates 
own sons. My country is liidden in the dark and teeming 
brain of youth upon the eve of its manhood. My country 
has not found itself nor felt its power nor learned its true 
place. It is all visions and doubts and hopes and dreams. 
It is strength and weakness, despair and joy, and the wild 
confusions and restless strivings of a boy who has passed 
his boyhood but is not yet a man. 

A problem for America they call us. As well call a young 
thoroughbred a problem because he is not yet trained and 
fully grown. A backward nation they call us beside our great 
neighbor — this though our eleven millions have produced 
more, earned more, subdued more, built more than any 
other eleven millions in the world. A colony they have 
thought us though we have rebelled and fought and bled 
for the right to our own government and finally produced 
the British Commonwealth of equal nations. A timid race 
they have called us because we have been slow to change, 
because we have not mastered all the achievements nor all 
the vices of our neighbors. 

They have not known Canada. Who ‘but us can feel our 
fears and hopes and passions? 

Who can know our loneliness, on the immensity of prairie, 
in the dark forest and on the windy sea rock? A few lights, 
a faint glow is our largest city on the vast breast of the 
night, and all around blackness and emptiness and silence, 
where no man walks. We flee to little towns for a moment 
of fellowship and light and speech, we flee into cities or log 
cabins, out of the darkness and the loneliness and the 
creeping silence. All about us lies Canada, forever un- 
touched, unknown, beyond our grasp, breathing deep in 
the darkness and we hear its breath and are afraid. 


The English Canadians still retain a great respect and 
affection for the customs of their mother country, England, 
‘eee in Ottawa shows. 


(Above): Forests, lakes, hills and mountains contribute to 
Canada’s pictorial beauty. (Leff): The people of French 
Canada have retained, after 300 years, many customs and 
traits brought by their ancestors who settled in Quebec. 


No, they could not know us, the strangers, for we have 
not known ourselves. 

Long we have been a-growing, but with strong bone and 
sure muscle — of two bloods, French and British, slow to 
be reconciled in one body. We have been like a younger 
boy in the shadow of two older brothers, and, admiring 
their powers, watching the pageant of England and the 
raging energy of America, we have not learned our own 
proud story nor tested our own strength. But no longer are 
we children. Now our time is come and if not grasped will 
be forever lost. 

Now must we make our choice. Now must the heaving, 
fluid stuff of Canada take shape, crystallize, and harden to 
a purpose. No people of our numbers has ever occupied 
such a place before in the flood tide of history, for we are 
of two worlds, the Old and the New, one foot in each, 
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BRUCE HUTCHISON (1901- ) was bosn in On- 
tario but British Columbia claims him, for he lived 
there from infancy until he was assigned to the Press 
Gallery in Ottawa in 1925 to cover the Canadian politi- 
cal scene. In this work he traveled all over Canada, to 
London, and to the United. States. Recently, however, 
he went west again to edit the Winnipeg Free Press. 

A man who professes to scorn a career and respon- 
sibility, Hutchison has felt many misgivings as a press 
correspondent. He turned to writing fiction several years 
ago, and after selling his stories to various mass circula- 
tion magazines, he decided to postpone what he called 
“a fiction career which had no promise.” But the call 
must have been strong, for he wrote The Hollow Men, 
a novel published in 1944 and very well received both 
here and in Canada. The Unknown Country, from 
which this passage is reprinted, won the Canadian Gov- 
ernor-General’s Award for creative non-fiction in 1943. 
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knowing England, knowing America, joined to each by 
blood and battle, speech and song. We alone are the hinge 
between them, and upon us hangs more than we know. 

Wondrous and very sweet is our name. Canada! The 
very word is like a boy’s shout in the springtime, is like the 
clamor of geese going north and the roar of melting rivers 
and the murmur of early winds. 

Can we not hear the sound of Canada? Can we not hear 
it in the rustle of yellow poplar leaves in October, and in 
the sudden trout-splash of a silent lake, the whisper of 
saws in the deep woods, the church bells along the river, 
the whistle of trains in the narrow passes of the mountains, 
the gurgle of irrigation ditches in the hot nights, the rustle 
of ripe grain under the wind, and the bite of steel runners 
in the snow? 

Have we not felt the texture and living stuff of Canada? 
Have we not felt it in the damp, springy forest floor, in the 


Cc. P. Cushing 
The rolling wheat fields of Saskatchewan and Alberta pro- 
vide an enormous granary for Canada and her customers. 


caress of the new grass upon our face, in the salt spray off 
Fundy or Juan de Fuca, in the hot sun of the prairies, in 
the beat of blizzards and the fierce surge of summer growth? 

And the colors of Canada, those also have we seen. We 
have seen them in the harsh sweep of prairie snow, in sun- 
light and shadow vibrant across the heavy-headed wheat, in 
foaming apple orchards and in maple woods, crimson as 
blood, and in bleeding sumac by the roadside, and in white 
sails of schooners out of Lunenberg and in the wrinkled 
blue face of mountains. And we have smelled the clean, 
manly smell of Canada, in pine forest and settlers’ clearing 
fires, and alkali lakes and autumn stubble and new sawdust 
and old stone. ‘ 

Yes, but we have not grasped it yet, the full substance of 
it, in our hands, nor glimpsed its size and shape. We have 
not yet felt the full pulse of its heart, the flex of its muscles, 
the pattern of its mind. For we are young, my brothers, 
and full of doubt, and we have listened too long to timid 
men. But now our time is come and we are ready. 


Reprinted from The Unknown Country by parmaission of 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 


Nowhere in America is there such grandeur and beauty as in the Canadian Rockies of western Alberta and British Columbia. 


Canadian National Railways 
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hy Financial Concer 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 






Ware ee ee 
the wickets rattle me; the sight of the money rattles 
me; everything rattles me. ' 
The moment I cross the threshold of a bank and attempt 
to transact business there, I become an irresponsible idiot. 
I knew this beforehand, but my salary had been raised to 
fifty dollars a month and I felt that the bank was the only 
place for it. \ . 
So I shambled in and 
I had an idea that a 
needs consult the manager. 
I went up to a wicket marked “Accountant.” The account- 
ant was a tall, cool devil. The very sight of-him rattled me. 
My voice was sepulchral. 
“Can I see the manager?” I said, and added solemnly, 













ed timidly round at the clerks. 
about to open an account must 






























clean, “alone.” I don’t know why I said “alone.” 
earing “Certainly,” said the accountant, and fetched him. 
wdust The manager was a grave, calm man. I held my fifty-six 
dollars clutched in a crumpled ball in my pocket. 
nce of “Are you the manager?” I said. Heaven knows I didn’t 
» have doubt it. 
uscles, “Yes,” he said. ‘ 
others, “Can I see you,” I asked, “alone?” I didn’t want to say 
timid “alone” again, but without it the thing seemed self-evident. 
The manager looked at me in some alarm. He felt that I 
had an awful secret to reveal. 
ion of “Come in here,” he said, and led the way to a private 
room. He turned the key in the lock. 
bi “We are safe from interruption here,” he said; “sit down.” 
umbia 


We both sat down and looked at each other. I found no 
voice to speak. 

“You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I presume,” he said. 

He had gathered from my mysterious manner that I was 
a detective. I knew what he was thinking, and it made me 
worse. ~ 

“No, not from Pinkerton’s,” I said, seeming to imply that 
I came from a rival agency. 

“To tell the truth,” I went on, as if I had been prompted 
to lie about it, “I am not a detective at all. I have come to 
open. an account. I intend to keep all my money in this 
bank.” 

The manager looked relieved but still serious; he con- 
cluded now that I was a son of Barop Rothschild or a young 
Gould. 

“A large account, I suppose,” he said. 

“Fairly large,” I whispered. “I propose to deposit fifty- 
six dollars now and fifty dollars a month regularly.” 

The manager got up and opened the door. He called to 
the accountant. ' 
“Mr. Montgomery,” he said unkindly loud, “this gentle- 
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man is opening an account, he will deposit fifty-six dollars. 
Good morning.” 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at the side of the room. 

“Good morning,” I said, and stepped into the safe. 

“Come out,” said the manager coldly, and showed me the 
other way. 

I went up to the accountant’s wicket and poked the ball 
of mortey at him with a quick convulsive movement as if I 
were doing a conjuring trick. 

“Here,” I said, #deposit it.” TH® tone of the words seemed 
tc mean, “Let us do this painful thing while the fit is on us.” 

He took the money and gave it to another clerk. 

He made me write the sum on a slip and sign my name 
in a book. I no longer knew what I was doing. The bank 
swam before my eyes. 

“Is it deposited?” I asked in a hollow, vibrating voice. 

“It is,” said the accountant. 

“Then I want to draw a cheque.” 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it for present use. 
Someone gave me a cheque-book through a wicket and 
someone began telling me how to write it out. The people 
in the bank had the impression that I was an invalid mil- 
lionaire. I wrote something on the cheque and thrust it in 
at the clerk. He looked at it. 

“What! are you drawing it all out again?” he asked in 
surprise. Then I realized that I had written fifty-six instead 
of six. I was too far gone to reason now. I had a feeling that 
it was impossible to explain the thing. All the clerks had 
stopped writing to look at me. 

Reckless with misery, I made a plunge. 

“Yes, the whole thing.” 

“You withdraw your money from the bank?” 

_ “Every cent of it.” 

“Are you not going to deposit any more?” said the clerk, 
astonished. 

“Never.” 

An idiot hope struck me that they might think something 
had insulted me while I was writing the cheque and that 
I had changed my mind. I made a wretched attempt to look 
like a man with a fearfully quick temper. 

The clerk prepared to pay. 

“How will you have it?” he said. 

“What?” 

“How will you have it?” 

“Oh” —I caught his meaning and answered without even 
trying to think — “in fifties.” 

“And the six?” he asked dryly. 

“In sixes,” I said. 

He gave it to me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind me I caught the echo of ° 
a roar of laughter that went up to the ceiling of the bank. 
Since then I bank no more. I keep my money in cash in my 
trousers pocket and my savings in silver dollars in a sock. 








Reprinted from Literary Lapses by permission of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., publishers. 


CANADA’S LEADING HUMORIST 
FOUND BANKING A BLACK ART 















HENEVER we think of Canadian poets, we remember 

Bliss Carman and this poem. Someone has said that 

there is a true vein of the gold of real imagination in Bliss 

Carman and the poem indicates it. We never read it without 
a thrill of joy. 


A VAGABOND SONG 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my 
blood — 

Touch of manner, hint gf mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keep- 
ing time. 


. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 

Of bugles going by; 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood 
astir, 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name." 


Bliss Carman is the best known of Canadian verse writers 
here. He did most of his writing in the United States and 
here it was published. He belonged to a period which pro- 
duced many of the better Canadian writers: His cousin, 
Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, the poet laureate of Canada, 
known as “The Father of Canadian Poets,” Archibald Lamp- 
man, Duncan Campbell Scott, Pauline Johnson, and many 
others. They all belong to the 1850s to 1880s. 

In 1941 E. K. Brown, of the English Department of 
Cornell, collected and introduced a Canadian number of 
Poetry. He was invited to do this by George Dillon. An 
accompanying explanation was offered. American readers did 
not “discover” Canadian poets with the same excitement 
that they felt for a British or American poet. And so the 
Canadian poets did act find their way into the anthologies 
or textbooks so readily, nor did they easily find American 
publishers. In 1942 Ralph Gustafson published An Anthol- 
ogy of Canadian Poetry in the Pelican Library, which was 
widely circulated in England and the United States. In the 
meantime another young Canadian poet, also living in this 
country, Professor A. J. M. Smith of Michigan State Col- 
lege, completed his Book of Canadian Poets. So Canadian 
poets have been well represented here lately. 

Northrop Frye, writing in the Canadian Forum tor 
December, 1948, about this book by Professor Smith, used 
one sentence that pleased us so much that we want to 
reprint it: “He had’ to remember that a modern poet may 
hold deeply and sincerely to the more enlightened political 
views and become $0 gnarled and cryptic an intellectual that 
he ‘cannot even understand himself and still be just as 
conventional a minor poet as the most twittering Victorian 
songbird.” That says very well and briefly what we have 
tried many times to say on this page. 


* Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Ine, 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


CANADIAN 
POETRY. 


A genius neither British nor American 


Two notable achievements in writing between 1900. and 
1920 were the poetry of Marjorie Pickthall and Dr. Duncan 
Campbell Scott. Marjorie Pickthall died in 1922. Miss Pick- 
thall had the power of writing very fine nature lyrics and 
moving dramatic monologues. Her lyric “O Keep the World 
Forever at the Dawn” has such lovely lines as these: 


“Hold every bird with still and drowsy wing 
That in the breathless hush no clamorous throat 
Shall break the peace that hangs on everything 
With shrill awakening note.” 


Dr. Scott had a famous career in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, which he directed for more than ten 
years, before his retirement in the early 1930s. The mark 
of his long imaginative association with his charges is on 
much that he has written: 

With the candor of a Canadian writing for Canadian 
readers, Mr. Frye admits that every issue of The New 
Yorker or The New Republic, to say nothing of the maga- 
zines which really go in for poetry, contains at least one 
poem which is as good as these in Mr. Smith’s book. But 
the book shows the work of an editor who had to read 
through a mass of poetry to spot urierringly what was best. 
He had to remember that a flawed talent is better than a 
flawless lack of it. He had to remember that it is still per- 
formance and not “promise” that makes the poet of what- 
ever age. The book shows a definite Canadian genius which 
is neither British nor American. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





write! 


sn» CANADIAN 
PROSE 


NTIL now Canada has produced little important prose 
literature, compared with its more distinguished poetry. 
Canadian prose, in fact, has been handicapped for reasons 
which can hardly be considered Canada’s fault. The over- 
shadowing. power of American and English literature has 
been unintentionally responsible for Canada’s late start. 

All Canadian writers have been aware of their nearness 
to the United States, whose literature was well developed 
and widely recognized by the middle of the nineteenth 
century. They have also been influenced by the immense 
riches and long prestige of English writers. These factors 
have tended to give talented Canadians a feeling that they 
must* face strong competition from the beginning. Many 
Canadians felt that the United States had already plowed 
and planted the field of America’s uniqueness. It is true 
that both in the United States and Canada nature is a great, 
primeval force — but in Canada hardly modified by the 
appearance of man. Where man has dug in, Canada, like 
the United States, is a country of immigrants dominated by 
Anglo-Saxons, with most of the same minority groups except 
Negroes. 

Canada, moreover, has no great publishing firms so that 
her authors have had the choice of writing for foreign audi- 
ences or combining writing with some other means of liveli- 
hood. Most of them have chosen to try to please foreign 
readers. As a consequence, the work of Canadian writers is 
not easily distinguished from that of Americans or English- 
men. They tend to disguise or play down the purely Cana- 
dian features of their backgrounds and characters. , 

Writing for American audiences has also led Canadian 
writers to entertain their readers more often than to try to 
explore the deepest emotional wellsprings. The result has 
been to create and carry on certain fixed patterns of story 
and character. The typical Canadian story (or movie), as 
Americans see it, follows these outlines: It is set in a land 
of perpetual snow patrolled by a handsome member of the 
Royal Canadian North West Police. This wilderness is 
peopled by a few trappers, hunters, Indians and gold- 
seekers who manage to become involved with a beautiful 
girl (probably Indian), wrapped in rich furs, whose only 
conveyance is a dog sled. Very few of Canada’s eleven 
million people have ever had any contact with that kind of 
country or life. 

In view of all these facts a surprisingly large number ot 
Canadian writers have made names for themselves both in 
the United States and England. The earliest of these was 
a humorist, born toward the end of the 18th century — 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton of Nova Scotia: That Canada’s 
first renowned writer came from the coastal provinces is not 
surprising, for the United Empire Loyalists who left the 
American colonies during the Revolution brought literature 
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to Canada with them. Haliburton’s Sam Slick was a fore- 
runner of other comic characters, The dialect Sam spoke 
was later used by James Russell Lowell in his Bigelow 
Papers and by Artemus Ward. 

After Haliburton’s time, no outstanding Canadian writing 
emerged until after 1887 when Sir Gilbert Parker first 
began to write north country romances. L. M. Montgomery 
and*Ralph Connor, although “best sellers” too, were some- 
what more realistic. Montgomery shows the pleasant rural 
life of the old maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and New 


Brunswick. Connor depicts, the life of the Scottish settlers 


in Ontario and the builders and miners of the early west of 
Canada. Stephen Leacock, although a humorist, was actually 
truer to Canadian life than any writer of the late 1880s and 
early 1900s. Leacock proves that the ordinary citizen of 
Canada has never been a pioneer, a cowboy, or a gold- 
seeker in the Klondike. Norman Duncan and Fred W. Wal- 
lace have shown the life of Labrador and of the Grand 
Banks fishermen and sailors. 

Long one of the most popular books for young American 
readers is Anne of Green Gables (1908) by L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Other favorites, especially for boys, are Rod of the 
Lone Patrol by.H. H. Cody and The Homesteader, The 
Cowpuncher, The Bail Jumper and other western novels by 
Robert Stead. Brothers in Peril, The Harbor Master, Jesse 
of the River Rayton and-other books by Theodore Roberts 
are all entertaining stories of New Brunswick or New- 
foundland. 

Certain historical novelists, especially E. Barrington, who 
wrote The Divine Lady, a romance of Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, have also been best-sellers in the United 
States. However, their work does not comparé in quality 
with the historical work of Agnest Laut, A. G. Doughty 
and William Wood. 

Among present-day Canadian authors, Mazo de la Roche 
has won recognition with her long series on the Whiteoaks 
family of Jalna. The setting of the novels is the rich farm- 
land of Ontario, but the work of Miss de la Roche is not 
distinctively Canadian. The Whiteoaks could as easily be 
country gentlemen of England or members of the “horsey 
set” of the eastern United States. Morley Callaghan, whose 
biography appears with his story in this issue, is rightly 
regarded as a major talent in Canada, although his Toronto 


-settings resemble those of American cities in the east. 


Nevertheless, to Canadians his pictures of life in Toronto 
seem entirely valid. 

Within the past years three Canadian writers have won a 
great measure of praise from critics both at home and 
abroad. Bruce Hutchison’s Unknown Country has been ac- 
claimed and has served to broaden the viewpoint on Canada 
ot both Canadians and Americans. Gwethalyn Graham in 
Earth and High Heaven (1944) courageously attacks anti- 
Jewish prejudices in the English Canadian society of Mon- 
treal. Her book is sympathetic and well constructed. Hugh 
MacLennan of Nova Scotia, whose first book, Barometer 
Rising, was on the great Halifax explosion of the first World 
War, has just published a second, and better novel. Two 
Solitudes, laid in the St. Lawrence country and Montreal, is 
a calm, constructive criticism of the conflict between the 
English and the French Canadians. MacLennan is today 
regarded as the most promising young writer in Canada. 


REGIONAL LITERATURE 





NE October morning Maria’s first vision on arising was 

of countless snow-flakes sifting lazily from the skies. The 
ground was covered, the trees white; verily it seemed that 
autumn was over, whenin other lands it had scarce begun. 
But Edwige Légaré thus pronounced sentence: “After the 
first snowfall there is yet a‘month before winter sets in. The 
old folks-always so declared, and I believe it myself.” He 
was right; for in two days a fain carried off the snow and 
the dark soil again lay bare, Still the warning was heeded, 
and they set about preparations; the yearly defences against 
the snow that may not be rifled with, and the piercing cold. 
Esdras and Da’Bé protected the foundation of their dwell- 
ing with earth) and sand, making an-embankment at the 
foot of the walls; the other men, armed with hammer_and 


nails, went arqund the outside of the house, nailing up, 


closing chinks, remédying-as best.they could the yéar’s wear 
and tear. Within, the woman-forced rags into i crevices, 
pasted upon thé wainscotting at—the  north-west/ side! old 
newspapers; brought. from the village\ and wah pre/ 
served, tested with their-hands in evens for draughts. 
These things accomplished; the next task w lay in 
the winter’s stdre of wood. Beyond the fields, at the border 
of the forest plenty -ofdead trees yet were standing. Esdras 
and Légaré took ax in hand and felled for three days; the 


atid saw 
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trunks were piled ose TEP 
could be loaded on the big wood-sleigh. { ~ 

All through October, frosty and rainy days ne alter- 
nately, and meanwhile th. /oods were putting on of 
unearthly loveliness. Five hundred paces from the Chapde- 
laine house the bank of the Péribonka fell steeply to the 
rapid water and the huge blocks of stone above the fall, and 
across the river the opposite bank rose in the fashion of a 
rocky amphitheatre, mounting to loftier heights — an amphi- 
theatre trending in a vast curve to the northward. Of the 
birches, aspens, alders and wild cherries scattered upon the 
slope, October made splashes of many-tinted red and gold. 
Throughout these weeks the ruddy, brown of mosses, the 
changeless green of fir and cypress, were no more than a 
background, a setting only for the ravishing colours of those 
leaves born with the spring, that perish with the autumn. 
The wonder of their dying spread over the hills and unrolled 
itself, an endless riband following the river, ever as beauti- 
ful, as rich in shades brilliant and soft, as enrapturing, when 
they passed into the remoteness of far northern regions and 
were unseen by human eye. 

But ere long there sweeps from out the cold north a 
mighty wind like a final sentence of death, the cruel end- 
ing to a reprieve, and soon the poor leaves, brown, red and 
golden, shaken too unkindly, strow the ground; the snow 
covers them, and the white expanse has only for adornment 
the sombre green of trees that alter not their garb — triumph- 
ing now, as do those women inspired with bitter wisdom 
who barter their right to beauty for life everlasting. 

In November Esdras, Da’Bé and Edwige Légaré went off 
again to the shanties. The father and Tit’Bé harnessed 
Charles Eugene to the wood-sleigh, and laboured at hauling 
in the trees that had been cut, and piling them near the 
house; one, the two men took the double-handed saw 
t sawed, sawed from morning till night; it was 

then the of the axes and the logs were split as their 

size r . Nothing remained/but to ) Gord the split wood 

. shed beside-the hefise, ‘awhereyit was sheltered from 

the sndw; the huge pil mincing the is cypress which 

gives a quick hot flame and ‘yed/ birch, burning 

and tofiger, ined white bitch with its mar- 

b e surface, sl ob bes CRIN nest Bibltng vod 
in the Thorning after’ wintér's night. 

_The inomen fr Taying in wood is alsé that of the slaugh- 

fee 1g against cold comes the defence 
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heifer — the other half sold to people in Honfleur — which 
the cold would keep fresh till spring; sacks of flour were 
piled in a corner of the house, and Tit’Bé provided with a 
spool of brass wire, set himself to making nooses for hares. 

After the bustle of summer they relapsed into easy-going 
ways, for the summer is painfully short and one must not 
lose a single hour of these precious weeks when it is possi- 
ble to work on the land, whereas the winter drags slowly 
and gives all too much time for the tasks it brings. 

The house became the centre of the universe; in truth the 
only spot where life could be sustained, and more than ever 
the great cast-iron stove was the soul of it. Every little while 
some member of the family fetched a couple of logs from 
under the staircase; cypress in the morning, spruce through- 
out the day, in the evening birch, pushing them in upon the 
live coals. Whenever the heat failed, mother Chapdelaine 
might be heard saying anxiously: — “Don’t let the fire out, 
children.” ‘Whereupon Maria, Tit’Bé or Telesphore would 
open the little door, glance in and hasten to the pile of 
wood, \ 

In the mornings Tit’Bé jumped out of bed long before 
daylight to see if the great sticks of birch had done their 
duty and burned all night; should, unluckily, the fire be out 
he lost no time in rekindling it with birch-bark and cypress 
branches, placed heavier pieces on the mounting flame, and 
ran back to snuggle under the brown woolen blankets and 
patchwork quilt till the comforting warmth once more filled 
the house. 

Outside, the neighboring forest, akd even the fields won 
from it, were an alien unfriendly wo ee ee Oe 
looked wonderingly through the little sq 
sometimes this world was strangely beaufifyLi 
immobility, with a sky of flawless blue 1 oY 
that sparkled on the snow; but the in m 1 N 
blue and the white alike was pitiless and gavé 
murderous cold. 

Days there were when the weather was tempered 
snow fell straight from the clouds, concealing all; th 
and the low growth was covered little by little, the ¢ 
of the woods was hidden behind the curtain of\serned 
flakes. Then in the morning the sky was clear again, b the 
fierce northwest wind swayed the heavens. Powdery snow, 
whipped from the ground, drove across the burnt lands and 
the clearings in. blinding squalls, and heaped itself behind 
whatever broke the force of the gale. To the south-east of 
the house it built an enormous cone, and between house 
and stable raised a drift five feet high through which the 
shovel had to carve a path; but to windward the ground 
was bare, scoured by the persistent blast. 

On such days as these the men scarcely left the house 
except to care for the beasts, and came back on the run, 
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his sheepskin-lined coat himself by the? ay With 
frozen?” he as s “Ts there 


plenty of wood in the house?” 


Assured that the frail wooden fortress — with 
enges 


water, wood and food, he gives himself up to.th¢ 
of winter quarters, smoking pipes innumerabl 
women-folk are busy with the evening meal. Te 

the nails in the plank walls with reports like 

the stove crammed with birch roars lustily; the h 
the wind without is like the cries of a besieging host. 

“Tt must be a bad day in the woods!” thinks Maria to 
herself; and then perceives that she has spoken aloud. 

“In the woods they are better off than we are here,” an- 
swers her father. “Up there where the trees stand close to- 
gether one does not feel the wind. You can be sure that 
Esdras and Da’Bé are all right.” 

* “Yes?” 

But it was not of Esdras and Da’Bé that she had just 

been thinking. 


hile’ Be 


- 


Reprinted from Maria Ghapdelaine by Louis Hémon, by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Co. 


LOUIS HEMON, author of Maria Chapdelaine, from 
which this passage is taken, was born in France in 1880, 
and was graduated from the University of Paris, with a 
degree in Oriental Languages. Despite this classical 
background, Hémon, an adventurer at heart, became a 

posts writer and literary critic for the French papers, 

wanderer and free-lance writer in England, and 

imatty, an immigrant to Canada. He first met the French 
adians in a = then decided to live among them 

; ; of his famous novel. There he 
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SAM SLICK 


IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1835 


BY THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON 


oo English don’t emigrate here 
much — they go to Canada or the 
States; and it’s strange too, for, Squire, 
this is the best location in all America, 
is Nova Scotia, if the British did but 
know it. 

“It will have the greatest trade, the 
greatest population, the. most manufac- 
tur’s, and the most wealth of any state 
this side of the water. The resources, 
nateral advantages, and political posi- 
tion of this country beat all. Take it all 
together, I don’t know jist such a coun- 
try in the univarsal world a’most.” 
“What! Nova Scotia?” said I; “this poor 
little colony, this Ultima Thule of Amer- 
ica; what is ever to make it a place 
of any consequence?” “Everything, 
Squire,” said he, “everything that con- 
stitutes greatness. In the first place, it 


has more nor twice as many great men- 
o’-war harbours in it, capable of holdin’ 
the whole navy in it, stock, lock, and 
barrel, than we have from Maine to 
Mexico, besides innumerable small har- 
bours, island lees, and other shelters, 
and it’s jist all but an island itself; and 
most all the best o° their harbours 
don’t freeze up at no time. It ain’t shut 
up all winter, but you can in and out 
as you please; most no part of it is 
twenty miles from navigable water to 
the sea; and then it is the nearest part 
of our continent to Europe.” 

“All that,” said I, “is very true; but 
good harbours, though necessary for 
trade, are not the only things requisite 
in commerce.” “But it’s in the midst of 
the fisheries, Squire; all sorts of fish- 
eries, too. River fisheries of shad, sal- 


men that is, to man the ships to fill the 
harbours. : 
“But Old England is as blind as a 
bat, the blue-nose [Nova Scotia] is a 
puppy only nine days old; he can’t see 
yet. If the critter was well trained, had 
his ears cropped and tongue wormed, 
he might turn out a decent-lookin’ 
whelp yet, for the old one is a good 
nurse. Well, then look at the lead, cop- 
per, slate granite, grindstone, freestone, 
lime, manganese, salt, sulphur. Why, 
they've got everything but enterprise, 
and that I do believe in my soul they 
expect to find a mine of, and dig up 
out of the ground a$ they do coal.” 


Reprinted from A Book of Canadian 
Prose and Verse by Edmund Kemper and 
Eleanor Hammond Broadus, by permission 
of The Macmillan Co., Toronto. 
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@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


As soon as you've finished reading the 
issue, take this test to find out how 
much you have learned about Canadian 
writers. 


1. Maria Chapdelaine was written by 
Louis (a) Bromfield; (b) Hémon; (c) 
Quatorze. 

2. It is a classic novel of French- 
Canadian life along the (a) St. Law- 
rence; (b) Mackenzie; (c) Columbia 
River. 

8. Sam Slick was the creation of 
Canadian writer (a) Stephen Leacock; 
(b) Thomas C,. Haliburton; (c) Eric 
Knight. 

4. One of Canada’s distinguished 
writers of short stories is (a) Christo- 
pher Morley; (b) MacKinlay Kantor; 
(o) Morley Callaghan, 

5. Stephen Leacock is known chiefly 
for his (a) poetry; (b) humor; (c) 
philosophic studies. 

6. Bliss Carman is the name of (a) @ 
new shade of nail polish; (b) a Cana- 
dian poet; (c) a novel of life in Man- 
treal. 


7. L. M. Montgomery wrote (a) Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm; (b) Anne 
of Green Gables; (c) The House of 
Seven Gables. 

8. The Whiteoaks family of Jalna has 
been the subject of a series of books 
by (a) Mazo de la Roche; (b) Blasco 
Ibanez; (c) Sir Gilbert Parker. 


il. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


statements T, false ones F. 


1. Canadian writers have best: han- 
dicapped by a lack of talent. 

2. The big publishing houses of Can- 
ada have not encouraged native writers. 

3. Few Canadian writers have em- 
phasized the regional features of their 
country and its people in their works. 

4. Because they wished to appeal, to 


’ an audience in the U. S., many Canadi- 


an writers told tales of adventure. 

5. Stories with Montreal or Toronto 
backgrounds do not differ greatly from 
those set in large U. S. cities. 

6. On ‘the whole, Canadian poetry 
has been more distinguished than Cana- 
dian prose. 


- _b. riband 
Here are some true-false questions 
_ about material in this issue. Mark true 


SENIOR 


7. In recent compilations of Cana- 
dian poetry, it is clear that there is 


- nothing to distinguish it from the prod- 


uct of Britain and the United States. 

8. In “Entrenched Against Winter” 
the weather is a potent force in the 
lives of the main characters. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Why waste words? For each phrase 
in italics substitute a word with same 
meaning. Words are found in “En- 
trenched Against Winter.” 


a. amphitheater e. resinous 
f. immobility 
c. remoteness g. immaculateness 


d. reprieve h. indolence 


1. In we moonlight the road was a nar- 
row strip of silver 

2. The prisoner was granted a stay of 
sentence so that he might see his family. 

8. The farmer was proud of the neat 
and spotless condition of his dairy. 

4. The pine ‘trees in the South are full of 
resin. 

5. The pageant was performed in a 
large central space surrounded by tiers of 
seats. 

6. The great distance of certain tribes 
from centers of civilization has kept them 
in a primitive state. 

7. No great deed was ever accomplished 
by idleness and laziness. 

8. The lack of movement resulting from 
severe wounds is often as distressing to @ 
soldier as the pain of his injury. 
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Action photos from Europe 
and the Pacific show how 
U.S. fighting men use the 


Studebaker 
Case! 


ABOVE—This Weasel is climbing an 
embankment somewhere in France, 
as troops of the U. S. 9th Army pur- 
sued the retreating Nazis. The 
Weasel is geared to negotiate al- 
most impossible grades. 


AT RIGHT— Mortar shells are being 
put aboard a Weasel in a western 


European combat area at a platoon 
ammunition dump only 800 yards 
behind the front lines. 


BELOW—Here’s a Weasel in the wa- 
ter, towing rubber rafts filled with 
supplies in the Bougainville cam- 
paign. This new “Champion” in 
warfare proved valuable also on 
twe Jima and in the Philippines. 


HIS surprise vehicle of the war, the Stude- 

baker Weasel, travels swiftly and stealthily 
on broad, flexible, rubber-padded tracks. Sure- 
footed on sand, snow, mud or swamp, where 
many other vehicles bog down, it also takes to 
deep water like a boat, when necessary. Thou- 
sands of Weasels are now streaming off the 
Studebaker production lines. Designed by 
Studebaker engineers, this versatile personnel 
and cargo carrier is powered by the same 6-cy]- 
inder engine used in the remarkably economical 
Studebaker Champion motor car. 


STUDEBAKER 


Peacetime builder of fine cars and trucks 
Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks — 

Weasel personnel and cargo corriers. 
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HEY had been to an eleven- 
o'clock movie. Afterward, as 
they sat very late in the res- 
taurant, Sheila was listen- 
ing to Bob Davis, liking all 
the words he used and showing by the 
quiet gladness that kept coming into 
her face the deep enjoyment she felt in 
being with him. She was the young sis- 
ter of his friend, Jack Staples. Every 
time Bob had been at their apartment, 
she had come into the room, they had 
laughed and joked with her, they had 
teased her about the new way she wore 
her clothes, watching her growing, and 
she had always smiled and answered 
them in a slow, measured way. 

Bob had taken her out a few times 
when he had felt like having some girl 
to talk to who knew him and liked him. 
And tonight he was leaning back good- 
humoredly, telling her one thing and 
then another with the wise self-assur- 
ance he usually had when with her; but 
gradually, as he watched her, he found 
himself talking more slowly, his voice 
grew serious and much softer, and then 
finally he leaned across the table toward 
her as though he had just discovered 
that her neck was full and soft with her 
spring coat thrown open, and that her 
face under her little black straw hat 


BOB SUDDENLY DISCOVERED SHEILA AND THE 
REST OF THE STORY MIGHT HAVE BEEN SERIOUS 


tilted back on her head had a new, 
eager beauty. Her warm, smiling soft- 
ness was so close to him that he smiled 
a bit shyly. 

“What are you looking at, Bob?” she 
said. 

“What is there about you that seems 
different tonight?” he said, and they 
both began to laugh lightly, as if shar- 
ing the same secret. 

When they were outside, walking 
along arm in arm and ‘liking the new 
spring night air, Sheila said quickly, 
“It’s awfully nice out tonight. Let’s keep. 
walking a while, Bob,” and she held his 
arm as though very sure of him. 

“All right,” he said. “We'll walk till 
we get so tired we'll have to sit on the 
curb. It’s nearly two o'clock, but it 
doesn’t seem to matter much, does it?” 


Every step he took with Sheila lean-, 


ing on his arm in this new way, and 
with him feeling now that she was a 
woman he hardly knew, made the ex- 
citement grow in him, and yet he was 
uneasy. He was much taller than Sheila 
and he kept looking down at her, and 
she always smiled back with frank glad- 
ness. Then he couldn’t help squeezing 
he. arm tight, and he started to talk 


recklessly about anything that came 
into his head, swinging his free arm and 
putting passionate eloquence into the 
simplest words. She was listening as she 
used to listen when he talked with her 
brother and father in the evenings, only 
now she wanted him to see how much 
she liked having it tonight all for her. 
self. Almost pleading, she said, “Are you 
having a good time, Bob? Don’t you 
like the streets at night, when there’; 
hardly anybody on them?” 

They stopped and looked along the 
wide avenue and up the towering, slant- 
ing faces of the buildings to the patches 
of night sky. Holding out her small, 
gloved hand in his palm, he patted it 
with his other hand, and they both 
laughed as though he had done some- 
thing foolish but charming. The whole 
city was quieter now, the streets flowed 
away from them without direction, but 
there was always the hum underneath 
the silence like something restless and 
stirring and really touching them, as the 
soft, spring night air of the streets 
touched them, and at a store door he 
pulled her into the shadow and kissed 
her warmly, and when she didn’t resist 
he kept on kissing her. Then they 
walked on again happily. He didn’t care 
what he talked about; he talked about 
the advertising agency where he had 
gone to work the year before, and what 
he planned to do when he got more 
money, and each word had a feeling of 
reckless elation behind it. 
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Engineer of the | 
Air Waves 


The Story of 
Bill Purcell 


eBill Purcell and broadcasting grew up together. 
Twenty-three years ago, when WGY was only a 
roomful of apparatus, Bill and his fellow workers set 
out to make the station reach more ple with a 
better signal and better programs. With a spirit of 
adventure, they introduced the first plays over the air, 
broadcast the Carpentier-Dempsey fight, established 
two-way contact with:Commander Byrd in New 
Tealand, increased the station’s power to 50,000 watts. 
The hobby that became a job has been a steady climb 
for Bill—from chief engineer of his home-built wire- 
less to head of technical operation of G.E.’s trans- 
mitters—WGY, and the short-wave, television, and 
FM stations. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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At the of 12, Bill Purcell was inspired by an article 
in a boy's magazine to combine rolling pin, teaspoon, 
and wire into a wireless set which served to pick up early 
G-E radio testing signals. 
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After the war, a chance dot-dash conversation with a 
G-E radio man led to an invitation to come down to 
Sehnaentndy for an interview. The trip was successful—he 
got the job. 
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in 1917 he left Cobleskill, N. Y., to enlist in the U.S. 


7 at the age of 18 he became chief electrician on 
the U.S.S. Utah with 52 men under his direction—one of 
the youngest CPO's in the Navy. 
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Soon he became engineer in charge of operations, and a 
few years later was promoted to engineer in charge of 
WGY. The first entry in the WGY log on February 20, 


1922, was made in Bill Purcell’s handwriting. 
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For a long time they walked on aim- 
lessly like this before he noticed that 
she was limping. Her face kept on turn- 
tog up to him, and she laughed often, 
but she was really limping badly. 
“What's the matter, Sheila? What's the 
matter with your foot?” he said. 

“It's my heel,” she said, lifting her 
foot off the ground. “My shoe has been 
rubbing against it.” She tried to laugh. 
“It’s all right, Bob,” she said, and she 
tried to walk on without limping. 

“You can’t walk like that, Sheila.” 

“Maybe if we just took it off a minute, 
Bob, it would be all right,” she said as 
though asking a favor of him. 

“Tl take it off for you,” he said, and 
he knelt down on one knee while she 
lifted her foot and balanced herself with 
her arm on his shoulder. He drew the 
shoe off gently. 

“Oh, the air feels so nice and cool on 
my heel,” she said. No one was coming 
along the street. For a long time he re- 
mained kneeling, caressing her ankle 
gently and looking up with his face full 
of concern. “Try and put it on now, 
Bob,” she said. But when he pushed the 
shoe over her heel, she said, “Good 
heavens, it seems tighter than ever.” She 
limped along for a few steps. “Maybe 
we should never have taken it off. 
There’s a blister there,” she said. 

“It was crazy to keep on walking like 
this,” he said. “Tl call a taxi as soon as 
one comes along.” They were standing 
by the curb, with her leaning heavily 
on his arm, and he was feeling protec- 
tive and considerate, for with her heel 
hurting her, she seemed more like the 
young girl he had known. “Look how 
late it is. It’s nearly four o'clock,” he 
said. “Your father will be wild.” 

“It’s terribly late,” she said. 

“It’s my fault. I'll tell him it was all 
my fault.” 

For a while she didn’t raise her head. 
When she did look up at him, he 
thought she was frightened. She was 
hardly able to move her lips. “What will 
they say when I go home at this hour, 
Bob?” 

“It'll be all right. I'll go right in with 
you,” he said. 

“Wouldn't it be better . . . Don’t you 
think it would be all right if I stayed 
the night with Alice—with my girl 
friend?” 

She was so hesitant that it worried 
him,- and he said emphatically, “It’s 
nearly morning now, and anyway, your 
father knows you're with me.” 

“Where'll we say we've been till this 
hour, Bob?” 

“Just walking.” 


SHORT STORY 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN (1903- 
——) is rated very high among con- 
temporary writers on both sides of 
the border. He has the distinction of 
appearing for nine successive years 
in Edward J. O’Brien’s annual collec- 
tion, The Best Short Sgories. 

Mr. Callaghan was born in To- 
ronto and lives there today, osten- 
sibly practicing law, but actually 
spending most of his time writing. 
He is of Irish descent, as his name 
implies, and. a devout Catholic edu- 
cated at St. Michael’s College of the 
University of Toronto. Since the age 
of 23 he has been seriously interested 
in writing. While in Paris in 1929, 
he met Ernest Hemingway who rec- 
ognized his talent, encouraged him 
_ introduced him to English- 

ing writers and editors living 
K ames: ors this contact was 
the publication in Europe of Morley 


Callaghan’s first stories in “experi- 


mental” magazines. American 

lishers became interested in his fae 
and with the appearance of two stor. 
ies in Scribmer’s Magazine, Callaghan 

to win recognition here. 

y critics have called Callaghan 
a disciple of Hemingway. It is true 
that his spare, intense style which 
packs his words with implication re- 
sembles Hemingway's. But he is 
never blunt nor violent. As The New 
York Times Book Review said, .. . 
“Mr. Callaghan is genuinely inter. 
ested in holding up to view all the 
small, human relationships that get 
blurred irrationally because two 
people who love each other dearly 
are unable to be articulate or honest 
at the moment when situations are 
saved. . . . His tender insight is more 
rewarding than the raw ability of 
Hemingway to make us see and feel 
without any hint of anything as spir- 
itual as compassion.” 
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“Maybe he won't believe it. Maybe 
he’s sure by this time I’m staying with 
Alice. If there was some place I could 
go .. .” While she waited for him to 
answer, all that had been growing in her 
for such a long time was showing in 
the softness of her dark, eager face. 

There was a breathless excitement in 
him and something like a slow unfold- 
ing that was all lost in guilty uneasiness. 
Then a half-ashamed feeling began to 
come over him and he began thinking 
of himself at the apartment, talking 
with Jack and the old man, and with 
Sheila coming in and listening with her 
eager face full of seriousness. “Why 
should you think there'll be trouble?” he 
said. “Your father will probably be in 

“I guess he will,” she said quickly. 
‘Tm silly. I ought to know that. There 
was nothing. . . I must have sounded 
silly.” She began to fumble for words, 
and then her confusion was so deep 
that she could not speak. 

“I’m surprised you don’t know your 
tather better than that,” he said rapidly, 
as though offended. He was anxious to 
make it an argument between them 
over her father. He wanted to believe 
this himself, so he tried to think only 
of the nights when her father, with his 
white head and mustaches, had talked 
iu his good-humored way about the old 
days and the old eating places, but 
every one of these conversations, every 
one of these nights that came into his 
thoughts, had Sheila there, too, listen- 
ing and watching. Then it got so that 
he could remember nothing of those 


times but her intense young face, which 
kept rising before him, although he had 
never been aware that he had paid 
much attention to her. So he said des- 
perately, “There's the friendliest feeling 
in the world between your people and 
me. Leave it to me. We'll go back to 
the corner, where we can see a taxi.” 

They began to walk slowly to the 
corner, with her still limping though he 
held her arm firmly. He began to talk 
with a soft persuasiveness, eager to 
have her respond readily, but she only 
said, “I don’t know what’s the matter. I 
fee. tired or something.” When they 
were standing on the street corner, she 
began to cry a little. “Poor little Sheila,” 
he said. 

Then she said angrily, “Why ‘poor 
little Sheila’? There's nothing the mat- 
ter with me: I’m just tired.” And they 
both kept looking up and down the 
street for a taxi. 

Then one came, they got in, and he 
sat with his arm along the back of the 
seat, just touching her shoulder. He 
dared not tighten his arm around her, 
though never before had he wanted so 
much to be gentle with ariyone; but 
with the street lights sometimes flashing 
on her face and showing the frightened, 
bewildered whiteness that was in it, he 
was scared to disturb her. His heart be- 
gan to beat with slow heaviness and he 
was glad when the ride was over. 

As soon as they opened the apartment 
door and lit the light in the living-room, 
they heard her father come shuffling 
from his bedroom. His white mustaches 

(Continued on page 33) 
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May ‘poor @ It will be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with 

i. ont “P-F”. . . a different kind of canvas shoe— 

And they the kind of canvas shoe that active boys 

lown the and girls will really go for. ““P-F’”” means 
“Posture Foundation” —a special Built-in feature 


ey bs which is a wonderful aid to your athletic 
iider. He performance and development. It keeps the bones 
yund her, of the foot in their natural, normal position . . 


vanted so . guards against flat feet . . . avoids strained, 





pone; but tired leg muscles . . . increases “staying power” 
Leon in your athletic games and play. And that’s 
s in it, he mighty important . . . for coaches agree that 
heart be- “an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 
ss and he This remarkable development has been 
ee patented and will be incorporated in Canvas 
ne Rubber-Soled Shoes made only by 
sbefling t B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 
mustaches | You’re expecting a lot of better things for 
3) *means “Posture Foundation”. ... better living in the future. Here’s one that 

a Patented Feature found only every boy and girl who likes sports is sure to 
1s TiC in Canvas Shoes made by want. Watch for Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes 


“.B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company with “P-F”. . . they’re worth waiting for. 
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Have you discovered Dura-Gloss Nail Polish? How s-m-o-0-t-h-l-y 
and easily it flows on? How fast it dries? 
How beautifully it brings out your whole personality, 


with luxurious color and brilliance at your fingertips? 
There's a truly wonderful ingredient in it.called “Chrystallyne” 
that makes it a special jewel among nail polishes. 
At cosmetic counters everywhere. 10¢, plus tax. 
Cuticle Remover * Polish Remover * Dura Coat 
LORR LABORATORIES, PATERSON, N. J. * FOUNDED BY E. T. REYNOLDS 





SOME people call it necking; some, 
petting. But, whatever they call it, 
most people tell you not to do it. 

Okay. You're willing to listen to 
advice from people you respect and 
trust but, when you're advised 
against something, you want to know 
the why-nots. You have a right to 
know them. Yet most non-petting 
advice leaves you wondering. It’s a 
shake of the head, a flat “No!” or an 
evasive remark such as, “Nice people 
don’t do it.” 

Well, if nice people don’t do it, 
why don’t they? If the subject is 
hush-hush, why do you hear radio 
comedians make cracks about it? 
Why do most movies contain at least 
one good “clinch”? 


Q. Will you please discuss the 
subject of petting? Everybody says, 
“Don't do it!’ But | want to know 
the whys and wherefores. 


A. Okay. Let’s skip over all the funny 
business and be serious. Let’s not tak 
in circles, Let’s talk straight, 

Petting isn’t a subject you should shy 
away from. Nor is it some form of ab- 
normal behavior, Affection, both giving 
and receiving, is amormal human need. 
And physical contact — holding hands, 
locking arms, kissing—is one way 4 
expressing affection. 

A mother pets her baby, A child pets 
his dog. An eight-year-old has a “crush 
on her playmate and they walk dows 
the street with locked arms. These ar 
natural, normal expressions of affectio. 
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It is also natural and normal that, 
ome time during adolescence, you be- 
ome more interested than before in 
embers of the opposite sex. You like 
0 go to boy-girl parties; you want to 
ave dates; you get a kick out of being 
ith members of the opposite sex, Your 
basic self hasn’t changed but, because 
pf your newly-awakened interest, your 
pffectional energy may turn somewhat 
n the direction of the opposite sex. 

That’s okay. But remember that phys- 
cal contact is only one form of ex- 
pressing affection and to overplay that 
pne form to the exclusion of other vital 
orms (companionship and the sharing 
pf mutual interests, thoughts, and ac- 
ivities) is a big mistake. It gives you a 
alse sense of values, it stunts your 
growth as an individual; it limits your 
hersonal attractiveness and it may dis- 






















1g; some, Mort your ideas of love and marriage. 
ey call it, There are many arguments against 
o it. petting. There is only one argument for 
listen to Mt—a flimsy and selfish argument. “I 
ike it. I get a thrill out of being emo- 
obe ionally excited.” 
> kneel Emotions are funny things. In ado- 
ue escence particularly they are easy to 
right to ouse and hard to control. If you get 
a-petting BEnto the habit of letting your emotions 
ig. It's 4 Ho haywire, you will lose your self-con- 
o!” or an @i¥rol in other ways, too. ‘ 
e people There is a lot of teamwork in every 
ndividual. Ideas, emotions and activity 
Yt do it, Hust be coordinated in a smooth-run- 
ubject is hing individual, a likeable and popular 
ar radio qgpetson- Uncontrolled emotions are like 
bout it? halfback running wild on the football 
leat ae™ without the support and the co- 
a at le pperation of his team. He can’t win the 
fame without them. 
cuss the ME Ue. you've heard people say that 
dy sys jirls have to pet in order to be popular. 
to know pu Ve seen some boys flock towards a 
irl who is considered a fast number. 
But, if you'll take a second look, you'll 
the funny @j§nd that pretty soon the boys are fleé- 
s not tak ng instead of flocking. 

Love and marriage are something . 
hould shy @i#hat every girl and every boy look for- 
rm of ab- @jward to, plan for and hope for in the 
oth giving @yeture. But no lasting romance, no 
nan need. MRappy marriage was evér based on 
ng hands, @Physical attraction alone. Mutual inter- 





e way of HiBsts, mutual respect, and mutual ability 


D adjust personal desires to a work- 







child pets d-play partnership are the bases for 
a “crush appiness in love and marriage. Don’t 
ralk dows @i@ndanger your chances for future hap- ~ 
These ate @™piness by playing loose with your emo- 
affection. ons now, 
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BOY dates GIRL 





Q. Does a boy have to have “a 
line” or “a technique” to keep a girl 
interested in him? 


A. Such a notion is as false as the 
one that girls have to pet in order to be 
popular and a reputation for being a 
line-tosser is about as hard to get rid of 
as a reputation for petting. Some girls 
may swallow a line or fall for a tech- 
nique (“treat "em rough,” “make ‘em 
jealous,” etc.) temporarily, but they 
soon learn.‘ What they learn, they don’t 
like. Sincerity and a variety of interests 
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Q. How can you tell when you're 
really in love? 


A. If you mean the forever-and-ever | 


kind, you can’t. Lasting love is not 


Static; it is a growing process in which 


two people are continuously willing to 
adjust personal differences for the sake 
of the partnership. It thrives on under- 
standing and response, on self-sacrifice 
and mutual responsibility. It won't hit 
you like a ton of bricks. The realization 
will come slowlk: through association 
and the discovery of mutual likes ana 
dislikes, 

There is no sure-fire answer to your 
question, but the surest way of know- 
ing that-you're on the right track is to 
test yourself with this question: Is 
everything you do to make “a certain 
person” happy a real pleasure to you — 
even if it means self-sacrifice? 

If it is, you're off to a good start! 
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LD br 0 Shae S 
WHEN YOU CAN BE THIS WAY! 


AVING fun is one of the 
secrets of looking lovely. 
Knowing what to do about your 
own particular grooming and 
beauty problems is another. 
Fashion fixin’s and good man- 
ners are two more. If you'd en- 
joy adding a whole new bag of 
“‘look-lovely”’ tricks to your 
own, send in the coupon below 
for your copy of “Look Lovely, 
Angel” — a new kind of know- 
bow bulletin with lots of “look- 


lovely” answers. 
WITH THE COMPLIMENTS 


FREE or Arrip 


© . 
. Beauty-Fashion Stylist . 
s Carter ucts, Inc. — Dept. 801 7 
s 53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y © 
: Please send me FREE and without obligation . 
a a first-edition copy of “Look Lovely, Angel.” s 
. 
a EE ae ae a, eee s 
. . 
s SEE: takicabdesbossetccscondicele bad 
s * 
aa Pit rdiabudndengivas STATI s 
a € 
. 7 
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— ENGRAVING — 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 
~ 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


TAse NOVE:: exGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-10, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 
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"Tomorrow the World” 


Prize Essay Contest Winners 


OW would you help to re-educate a 

boy or girl of your own age who came 
from Germany to live in America, so that 
he or she might become an accepted citi- 
zen of the world?” 

This difficult question, inspired-by the 
well-known recent United Artists film, 
Tomorrow the World, produced by Les- 
ter Cowan and starring Fredric March, 
Betty Field, and Skippy Homeier, set 
the challenge to be answered in the 
“Tomorrow the World” Essay Contest, 
announced in the January 15 issue of 
Senior Scholastic. 

The judges, composed of the editors 
of Scholastic and the executives of 
United Artists Corporation, had a ‘diffi- 
cult time choosing the winners from 
among the hundreds of manuscripts sub- 
mitted by high school students through- 
out the country. The following list of 
winners was finally determined: 

First Prize ($100 War Bond): 

Shirley Deck, Winfield (Kans.) H. S. 

Second Prize ($50 War Bond): 


Barbara Bawden, Murray High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Third Prize (Harman Wristwatch) : 


Louise Hudgins, Garfield High School, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Fourth Prize (Harman Wristwatch): 


John Knowles, Central High School, 
Phenix City, Alabama. 


Honorable Mention (Certificates of 

Merit) : 

Carolyn McClure, Southwest H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Marabeth Hobbs, North 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Eleanor Goode, 
Winfield (Kans.) H. S.; Doris June Schlich- 
enmaier, Peoria (Ill.) H. S.; Mildred Reeves, 
Charleston (West Va.) H. S.; Thekla 
Gutzke, Lincoln H. S., Cleveland 2, Ohio; 
Dorothy Anne Thomayer, West H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bob Meriwether, Para- 
gould ( Ark.) H. S.; Barbara Boyle, Kearny 
(N. J.) H. S.; Ruth Law, Belvidere ( Neb.) 
Consolidated School; Ralph Tash, Calvin 
Coolidge H. S., Washington, D. C.; Bart 
Hague, New Haven (Conn.) H. S.; Geor- 
gina Alger, Memorial High School, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Marjorie O’Madigan, Beau- 


mont ( Tex.) H. S. 


We present here brief excerpts from 
the first prize essay by Shirley Deck. 


Democracy Versus Nazism 


It does not jog one’s powers of imagi- 
nation very much to picture Wilhelm Krue- 
ger within the halls of this high school. 
To the 1000 pupils of Wi Hi 
School his arrival would j 
conversation, and he hi 
come an object of curiosity, at least for a 
few weeks. 
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amples could outweigh the bad. 
There would certainly be some value to 
Wilhelm in taking a course in science, 


- music, or literature. There, if anywhere, 


The color or race of the man who makes a 
scientific discovery is of no consequence 
to the scientific world. The great music of 
German composers is not excluded from 
our concert stage. 

Wilhelm should see a national election, 
because it is one of the most typically 
American things we do. Here he may see 
in actual practice the great democratic 
freedom, freedom of speech. To hear the 
party out of power vigorously denouncing 
the -party in power would certainly be a 
jolt to some of his ideas. 

What effect would a basketball game 
have upon our dubious friend? There he 
would come in contact with some good 
and bad sportsmanship. . . . On the part 
of the players themselves, good sportsman- 
ship is usually practiced. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the audience is not so cooperative. 

The Nazis robbed him of his inbom 
capacity to reason and question, and sub- 
stituted blind obedience. Our first step, 
then, would be to reverse the Nazi trair- 
ing and encourage Wilhelm to think and 
to question. 

_Although we do not wish to force Wil- 
helm, he must not be allowed to continue 
his Nazi routine. He cannot wear a Hitler 
Youth uniform. He should not be allowed 
to “heil,” or to attempt to teach younget 
children Nazi doctrines, or to practice 


silent, disapproval of the students th 
selves. ; 

Above all, we must be patient with the 
Wilhelms of Germany. They have had 
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One Spring Night 
(Continued ) 

were working up and down furiously as 
he kept wetting his lips, and his hair, 
which was always combed nicely, was 
mussed over his head because he had 
been lying down. “Where have“ you 
been till this hour, Sheila?” he said. “I 
kept getting up all the time. Where 
have you been?” 

“Just walking with Bob,” she said. 
“I’m dead tired, Dad. We lost all track 
of time.” She spoke very calmly and 
then she smiled, and Bob saw how well 
she knew that her father loved her. Her 
father’s face was full of concern while 
he peered at her, and she only smiled 
openly, showing no worry and saying, 
“Poor Daddy, I never dreamed you'd 
get up. I hope Jack is still sleeping.” 

“Jack said if you were with Bob, you 
were all right,” Mr. Staples said. Glanc- 
ing at Bob, he added curtly, “She’s only 
eighteen, you know. I thought you had 
more sense.” | 

“I guess we were fools to walk for 
hours like that, Mr. Staples,” Bob said. 
“Sheila’s got a big blister on her foot.” 
Bob shook his head as if he couldn’t 
understand why he had been so stupid. 

Mr. Staples looked a long time at 
Sheila, and then he looked shrewdly at 
Bob; they were both tired and worried, 
and they were standing close together. 
Mr. Staples cleared his throat two or 
three times and said, “What on earth 
got into the pair of you?” Then he 
grinned suddenly and said, “Isn’t it ex- 
traordinary what young people do? I’m 
so wide-awake now I can’t sleep. I was 
making myself a cup of coffee. Won't 
you both sit down and have a cup?” 

“Td love to,” Bob said heartily. 

“You go ahead. I won't have any cof- 
fee. It would keep me awake,” Sheila 
said. 

“The water's just getting hot,” Mr. 
Staples said. “It will be ready in a 
minute.” Still chuckling and shaking his 
head, for he was glad Sheila had come 
in, he said, “I kept telling myself she 
was all right if she was with you, Bob.” 
Bob and Mr. Staples grinned broadly at 
each other. 

But when her father spoke like this, 
Sheila raised her head, and Bob thought 
that he saw her smile at him. He 
wanted to smile, too, but he couldn’t 
look at her and had to turn away un- 
easily. And when he did turn to her 
again, it was almost pleadingly, far he 
was thinking “I did the only thing there 
was to do. It was the right thing, 
why should I feel ashamed now?” 
yet he kept on remembering how 
had cried a little on the street corner. 
He longed to think of something to say 
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WIN HONORS...WITH THE BAND 


Make exciting new friends in distant cities . .. win honors, medals 
and ribbons in competition at district, state and national music 
contests and festivals ...go places and be popular! You can have these 
wonderful experiences by joining your school band or orchestra 

..and you can do it by playing the band instrument of your 
choice . . . it’s easy and it’s fun! In one hour you can be playing a 
tune on your Conn...in a few weeks you'll thrill to your own 
music! There's only one line of notes to. play, and on a genuine 
CONN instrument the fingering is simple, the scale comes rapidly. 
Get started now — the school band is the right “gang” to join! 
You may even win a college scholarship through your musical 
abilities. Thousands of others have! 


¢. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 520, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Send my free copy of “Fun and Popularity Through 


Music” 
Tells how you can enjoy the 
come Lom gy deny oe same 
ig! we the same 
thrilling adventures as thou- NAME. 
= sands of other boys oad girls 
° re members 0 
school bands and orchestras. ADDRESS. 
aw coupes. or fe x this bool 
from your frien an be 
er. No obligation. CITY. __STATE 














WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 





that might make her smile bly - 
some gentle, simple, fri remark 
that would make her feel close to him - 
but he could only go on remembering 
how yielding she had been. 

Her father was saying cheerfully, “I'll 
go and get the coffee now.” 

“I.don’t think I'd better stay,” Bob 
said. 

“It'll only take a few minutes,” Mr. 
Staples said. 

“I don’t think I'll wait,” Bob said, but 
Mr. Staples, smiling and shaking his 
head, went on into the kitchen to get 
the coffee. 

Bob kept on watching Sheila, who 
was supporting her head with her hand 
and frowning a little. There was some 
of the peacefulness in her face now 
that had been there days ago, only 
there: was also a new, full softness; she 
was very quiet, maybe feeling again 
the way he had kissed her, and then 
she frowned again as though puzzled, 
as though she were listening and over- 
hearing herself say timidly, “If there 
was some place I could go . 

Growing more and more uneasy, Bob 
said, “It turned opt all right, don’t you 
see, Sheila?” 

“What?” she said. 

“There was ‘no trouble about coming 
home,” he said. 

As she watched him without speak- 
ing, she was not at all like a young 
girl. Her eyes were shining. All the feel- 
ing of the whole night was surging 
through her; she could hardly hold 
within her all the mixed-up feeling that 
was stirring her, and then her face grew 
warm with shame and she said savagely, 
“Why don’t you go? Why do you want 
to sit there talking, talking, talking?” 

“IT don’t know,” he said. 

“Go on. Please go. Please,” she said. 

“All right, I'll go,” he muttered, and 
he got up clumsily, looking around for 
his hat and coat. As he started to go, 
his face got hot with humiliation. He 
longed to look back at her, and when 
she did not call out to him as he went, 
he was full of a wild resentment. 

In the cold, early-morning light, with 
heavy trucks rumbling on the street, he 
felt terribly tense and nervous. He 
could hardly remember anything that 
had happened. Inside him there was a 
wide, frightening emptiness. He wanted 
to reach out desperately and hold that 
swift, ardent, yielding joy that had been 
so close to him. For a while he could 
not think at all. And then he felt that 
slow unfolding coming in him agai, 
making him quick with wonder. 


Reprinted from Now That April's Here 
and Other Stories, by Morley Callaghan 
with the permission of Random House. 
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35| The Racket used by tennis stars the whole world knows... 


Bobbie Wilkins, girls’ indoor champ. 


EET Barbara Wilkins, the national 

indoor girls’ tennis champ. A hard 
socker, both with a wise-crack and a 
tennis racket. Bobbie may some day cop 
the national senior crown. 

If she doesn’t, it won’t be because she 
didn’t try hard enough. Ever since she 
took up tennis at the age of 12 (four 
years ago) Bobbie’s been practicing 
two hours a day after school, and about 
eight hours a day on week-ends. 

A natural athlete, Bobbie stands 5 ft. 
4 in., weighs 130 pounds — “but please 
don’t tell anyone.” She is a junior at 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. 
She plays on the girls’ basketball team, 
is a crack swimmer, a fine badminton 
player, and a swell baseball pitcher. 
She loves every sport except horseback 
riding. 

Her favorite subject is English; big- 
gest headache, math—“any kind of 
math.” Tyrone Power and Ingrid Berg- 
man -are her movie favorites; Bing 
Crosby and Jo Stafford, her idea of 
good singers. Doesn’t think much of 
Sinatra; thinks even less of Lawrence 
Tibbett. Favorite dish is steak — “when- 
ever I can get it.” 

Her biggest thrill in tennis was win- 
ning the Eastern junior girls’ singles and 
doubles titles this year. She credits 
George Bacon, tennis pro at the Pelham 
Country Club (N. Y.), for most of her 
success. George has been giving her les- 
sons since she first started playing. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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If it’s a "Wilkon” 


it’s a popular favorite 


Bobby Riggs couldn’t risk a questionable racket in a crucial game. 
Neither could Don Budge, Alice Marble or Mary Hardwick. Tennis 
stars must have rackets that are correct in every detail. Design, pro- 


portions, weight, balance, playing feel must all be right. 


These stars and others have used Wilson rackets for years—used 
them exclusively. So, you, too, can pick a “Wilson” with absolute 
assurance that it’s an expertly designed and built racket. 


Of course, the boys in the armed forces come first today. But we 
hope it won't be long until new postwar rackets will be available to 
all. Until then take care of the racket you have. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organ- 


ization dedicated to the advancement of national 


physical fitness. 
* * * 


Let's all boost the “War Memorials That Live” cam- 
paign to commemorate our war beroes. 


Wikhon 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
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Wilson Athletic Goods Mig. Co, inc. 
Chicago Plant 


TODAY IN SPORTS 


When you have 
your racket 
restrung— 


request that Wilson 
quality gut strings be 
used. These strings are 
processed by Wilson & 
Co., packers, Chicago 
—used exclusively in 
finest Wilson rackets. 


Players mentioned are 
retained on the Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


EQUIPMENT 





“I'd like a new frame 
around this stringing, please . . .” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 








@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
DunlofB Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 





WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
Stressed in Poll 


OUTH AMERICA will play an im- 
portant part in the postwar world 


and, the better acquainted we are with | 


our neighbors, the better Pan-American 
relations will be.” 
“Td like a travel scholarship to post- 


| war France to study the country and 


the re-establishment of national author- 
ity there.” 

“Because the British are our allies, 
we should be better acquainted with 
their ways of doing things: I'd like to 
do research in their way of living and 
other facts about them.” 

“Germany has caused so much strife 
that I'd like to know the German peo- 
ple in order to see what makes them 
click and to help show them the values 
of a democratic government.” 

These opinions, expressed by inter- 
view during the latest Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion poll. sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, clearly indicate the 
strong emphasis American high school 
students place on postwar world citizen- 
ship. 

The poll question, answered by 55,- 
309 senior and junior high school stu- 
dents throughout the United States, 
asked: “If, upon graduation from high 
school, you could have a travel scholar- 
ship or be an ‘exchange student’ in an- 
other country for a year after the war, 
which of the following would you 
choose?” 

Percentage results of the combined 


boy-girl tabulation were: 
A South American country 21% 
France 15% 
Britain 10% 
Germany 8% 
Canada 7% 
Australia 6% 
China 6% 
Mexico 6% 
Russia 5% 
Scandinavia 3% 
An African country 2% 
India 2% 
Other choice 9% 






































Both boys and girls gave “a South 
American country” the highest percent- 
age of their votes, but the boys showed 
a much stronger interest in Germany 
than did the girls. Thirteen per cent of 
the boy voters chose Germany, giving 
it the highest percentage of their votes 
for any single country. Among other 
reasons, the boys who chose Germany 
indicated their ‘nterest in science and 
said that they would like to help turn 
Germany’s war industries into good 
peacetime use. 


Play safe, when you go 

in for a restring job! 

Ask for Armour’s Tested 

Gut! You'll get tennis 

strings that have been 

pre-proved for every 

playing quality ...speed 

.-resilieacy .. . strength! 

Performance proved by 

scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, 
before they are sold to you. 

And despite wartime conditions, your favor. 

ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 

in all six Armour Tested Brands. Ne 


ARMOUR and Company , 
String Divisien « Chicago, Mlinocis 
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Congratulations 


HARMAN 


watches 


“Every Timepiece a Masterpiece” 


fo the winners in the 


“Tomorrow the World” * 
Essay Contest 


. . « to whom HARMAN Watch Company 
has presented watches as follows: 
SENIOR GROUP 
3rd Prize: HARMAN “Patricia” Bracelet 
Watch; 17 jewels, to 
Louise —— Garfield High School 
, 44, Washington 
4th Prize: pee erti. Waterproof Service 
Watch; 17 jewels illuminated dial, to 
John Knowles, Central High School 
Phenix, Alabama 
JUNIOR GROUP 
3rd Prize: HARMAN “Junior” Waterproof 
Watch 
Arnold i ‘ i 
cae ee Jr. High Schoo! 


4th Prize: HARMAN “Junior” Waterproof 

Watch 

Artie Rose Westcott, eS. Jr. High School 
Holdredge, Nebraska 


Harman Watch Company 
22 West 48th Street, New York City 
Nationality Advertised by Radio From Coast te Coast 

A, “BARMAN Watshes Geka Seeger ] 
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CANADIAN BACON 


Thinly sliced, 
but not too crisp 





“But while its streams are running 20 MINUTES LATER... 
through the years that are to be, 4 
ol ee eee Op A: ‘P OROPPED 3 POINTS! 

. TOs HERE'S YOUR 
Mention Canada to the average| PG : CHANCE. 'M 
American, and he thinks of the Dionne = ¥ = x é 
Quintuplets and the Royal Mounted. ; 
. 


The Dionne Quintuplets, we are in- 
formed, are doing nicely, thank you. 
They will be — jointly — 55 years old this 
month. They still live near the town of 
Callander, Ontario, but moved from 
the old frame homestead (minus 
plumbing) to a 19-room, 9-bathroom 
mansion that had cost $60,000 to build 
and $12,000 to furnish — all, of course, 
quint money. Their capital is estimated| | HOLD 'EM AND SQUEEZE NICE SHOOTING, 
at over a million dollars and their an-| | ‘EM, BOY. YOU'RE TWO BILL. YOU REALLY 
nual income from contracts: $40,000. POINTS AHEAD! EARNED THIS 
Papa Dionne has won his long fight cup! 
with the Ontario government and is . 
now the sole guardian of the fivesome. 

* 


Lend-lease from Canada. Alexander 
Knox, who played the title role in the 
film “Wilson,” is a native of Canada. So 
is “the sweetheart of America,” Mary 
Pickford. Ditto: Raymond Massey, 
Walter Huston, Norma Shearer, Walter 
Pidgeon, Hume Cronyn, Ned- Sparks, 
Deanna Durbin. 

% 

From Moncton, New Brunswick, two 
Scholastic readers — Joan S. Manning) ° 
and Ralph Noble — write about their lo- 
cal natural wonder, the Magnetic Hill: | Learning to shoot—to shoot straight—is a lot of fun. 
‘You drive along and come to what| And shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or 
looks like a short downhill grade. Then | outdoors the year round, and all their lives. If you're 
this is the procedure: You shut off the| interested in starting a rifle club in your school, see the 
motor, release the brakes, and throw | Coach. To learn more about this fascinating sport, fill in 
the gears into neutral. The automobile | and mail the coupon for the interesting, illustrated, free, 
begins to move uphill, gathering mo-| Official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Remington Arms Com- 
mentum as it climbs. You simply can’t| P@”y, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
coast downhill. It is a thrill to be in a 
car and have it pulled up the hill back- 
wards without power! No one has 
solved the mystery of Magnetic Hill. 
Scientists know that the land is full of Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle and 
minerals. These may act as a magnet. Remington 22’s with Kleanbore* non-corrosive priming. 
Others believe that the hill is an op- om 
tical illusion.” “Reg. U.S. Pat. OF; } i i 8. 8-14-48 4 

- ‘ 

French Canadians invented lacrosse; 

Canadians introduced ice-hockey on a 


| * 
large scale; Canadian players make up @ y | f/) Off, 
most U. S, hockey teams; and Canadi- — 


ans boast two big-league baseball teams 


4 ~] Tere and Montreal Interna- Gi POND 


‘ PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH — SAVE IT! 
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ON COURSE! 


HE PILOT above is “flying” a Link 


Stainback, veteran of United Air 


Trainer. He is Capt. Albert “Pinky” 
Air Lines, Like i 


lines, Capt. Stainback is a skilled instrument flyer. But he 

“refresher” courses in the Link to keep a shiny polish on 

training not only Prepares aviators to cope with ain way 

and rough weather, it saves time, money and lives in teaching the 
ments of flying. The Link has been a vital factor in the safety record 

the air lines, of the Army and Navy Air Forces. And as the teaching 
aviation becomes a regular part of the curricula of our schools, the Link 
Trainer will also play an important classroom role. 


LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC + Binghamton, New York 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other devices contributing to the safety of flight 








HANDY HELPERS 
JINGLE 


Whatcomesin 
nearly every 
hue 


From Emerald 
Green to 
Azure Blue? 
What trims a 
booth, a 
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When dra 
and tacked 
upon the wall? 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, d and jicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from me church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australis, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Undies, ahd ather countries aro Tore: 
Includes a few 
cautaguinn up's tie & tees eal er Baan 














BUILD THIS AUTHENTIC CLEVELAND MODEL 


ba = 


LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


3834”. A real beauty. C-D Master Flying 
iodel SF-85, $4.00. 36” Industria) Train. 
Model Kit T-85, $1.50. 
At your dealers. If unable to procure, order di- 


Send 5c for Wiest CD Catalog. (None ) 
CLEVELAND AAODEL & SUPPLY CO 


4508-E741 LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2 OHIO 
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FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART 
MUSIC 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Addréss: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE famnctocr 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 














Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 





Laughs 


Over There 


During the recent Allied advance 
through the Ruhr valley in Germany, 
Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges’ mighty tank 
forces moved so fast that divisional 
headquarters maps couldn’t keep up 
with the actual gains of the columns, 
When asked how far the tank columns 
had advanced, corps headquarters off- 
cers just shook their heads and pointed 
vaguely to the east, saying: “They're 
somewhere out there.” 

Associated Pres 


Warmups 

Studio “warmups,” the few minutes 
prior to the time a radio comedy show 
goes on the air, are often as full of gags 
as the show itself. 

Harriet Van Horne, radio columnist 
for the New York World-Telegram, now 
reporting from Hollywood, tells the fol- 
lowing gags used in the “warmup” for 
Mutual’s What's the Name of That 
Song? show: | 

One gag requires the stooge — roly- 
poly Art Fulton, a sound man — to scat- 
ter the pages of a script on the stage 
and walk over them. Asked what he is 
doing, the answer is: “Running over the 
script lightly.” 

Another stunt that draws a hearty 
laugh is lifted verbatim — but possibly 
in all innocence — from Truth and Con- 
sequence “warmup.” In this one Art 
comes on stage with a sandwich in one 
hand, a lighted candle in the other. 
When asked what he’s doing, he re 
plies he’s having “a light snack.” 


Somervell’s Commentaries 


General Brehon Somervell went to 
France before our armies crossed the 
Rhine and conferred with the top en- 
gineers in the Allied forces. He asked 
them if they had completed the plans 
for the bridges to be used in the Rhine 
crossings. They nodded. Somervell 
asked how long it would take to build 
those bridges. One said 14 days, another 
16, a third said 15— the lowest esti- 
mate was 12 days. 

“Gentlemen, I see that you're not 
familiar with Caesar’s Commentaries,” 
said General Somervell. “Caesar bridged 
the Rhine in 10 days. Let it not be 
said that engineering has not advanced 
in 2,000 years.” 


Leonard Lye 
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your own stag line 





STEP ONE: Wear a shirt with a wrinkled, 
sloppy collar to the dance. Girls just love 
silly-looking partners. For this job, avoid 
Arrow Shirts like the plague. Their collars 
are neat and perfect-fitting. 





STEP TWO: Slip into a shirt that billows 
out like a sail. Girls are mad about sailboat 
dancing. For this effect, pretend not to 
know about Arrow Shirts with their exclu- 
sive Mitoga-fit—designed to follow the lines 
of a man’s body. 











STEP THREE: Frame the torso with a shirt 
whose buttons pop off. Nothing like show- 
ing off your manly chest while at a hop. 
For this effect, do not make the acquaint- 
ance of Arrow Shirts. Arrow’s patented 
button-stay anchors buttons on firmly. 














- «+ OR, if you’d rather dance your feet off 
with every damsel present, visit your Arrow 
dealer and have him show you his selection 
of Arrow Shirts. (If he can’t please you the 
first time, try him again!) Made by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


Ties « sports shirts « handkerchiefs + underwear 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices... . 


Ask for them on your ( 
next restringing job. 

7 ite 
Send for free booklet LK 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 











Take 
government 
approved 
rifle course— 
sponsored by the 
Ze National Rifle 
Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 


FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
this expert rifle training. 


5885 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 











PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS 


BASEBA 


“Baseball is a lot of fun, and you can get a lot out of it in phys- 
ical health. But you must put something into it, too. Nobody 
can help you bat out a hit or catch a fly. But everybody must 
team up on relays, double plays and bunt situations. You owe 
it to your teammates to keep in the best possible shape. That 
extra step you lose through poor conditioning may mean the 
difference between an out and a hit, between winning the game 
or losing it.“’—Jack Coombs 


* 


“Mr, Peanut” has been a pal of baseball players—and other 
athletes—because of the extraordinary energy value of Planters 
Peanuts. Now he is a buddy of men in the armed forces—and 
for the same reason. Even on distant Pacific islands you'll find 
fellows nibbling on jumbo Planters Peanuts—the biggest, meati- 
est peanuts grown. But “Mr. Peanut’ hasn‘t forgotten th 
Planters fans on the home front. You can still get Planters Peo- 
nuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the goodness, crispness 
and flavor of their big brothers serving overseas. 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS /'\AGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— end naval 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 


special sections, including a digest of military 


5c Planters 


Jumbo Block Wrappers 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 


facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
Bags or I5¢c and two Sc Planters 
to PLANTERS, Dept. 








s, crispness 


UT 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JUNE 


1:30-1:45 p.m. Problems of the Peace, 
CBS 


Lyman Bryson, CBS Director of Edu- 
cation, will analyze and interpret some of 
the vital issues America and the rest of 
’ the world will face after the war. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Discussions of current social, political, 
and economic issues. in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 
World famous orchestra, sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Co., brings musical master- 
pieces to Sunday listeners. The concerts 
are directed by outstanding conductors 
of the present day. 
3:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 
On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 
4:00-4:40 p.m. Your America, MBS 
A program designed to acquaint listen- 
ers in the East with the industrial might 
of the West. Sponsored by the employees 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Leading 
industries from America’s Western and 
Middle Western states will be saluted on 
the program. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS 
Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews culled from the mag- 
azine Reader's Digest. 


9:45-10:00 p.m. Topics of Today, MBS 

Weekly commentary on international 

affairs, featuring Dorothy Thompson, 
world-famous newspaperwoman. 


3:00-3:15 p.m. Time to Remember, CBS 
Program devoted to American folk- 
lore, legends, and true stories. Milton 
Bacon acts as narrator. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Vox Pop, CBS 
Human interést program featuring in- 
terviews from noteworthy and news- 
worthy people. 
11:30-1200 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 
Dramatized works by classic and mod- 
°mm masters. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS < 


Theodore Granik presides at forum 
discussions of vital current issues. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Whit 
Burmett, well-known writer and editor, 
is director. Hollywood guest stars enact 
leading roles. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC 


Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council of Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


THURSDAY 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 
of the Air, BN 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. March of Time, BN 
Selected news dramatized, with sig- 
nificant details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Viva America, 
CBS 


Invitation to 


Latin American and North American 
music share the spotlight on this pro- 
gram, produced by the Shortwave De- 
partment, and heard simultaneously in 
the U.S. and Latin America. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC 
Music Course III of the University of 
the Air. Highlights from the musical 
history of the most important centers of 
North and South America. June 7, Mex- 
ico City; June 14, Washington, D. C.; 
June 21, Rio de Janeiro; June 28, Bos- 
ton —The Middle Period. 


rg Ss Bae 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The 
Great Novels, NBC 
University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. June 1, The Scar- 
let Letter; June 8 to 29, Huckleberry 
Finn. 


World’s 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What 
Make It, NBC 
Home economics series of the NBC 
University of the Air, in cooperation 
with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


You 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 
Bob Emery acts as master of cere- 
monies on this program featuring Scho- 
lastic young people’s talents twice a 
month. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


1:30-2:30 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
MBS 
Classical music with Alfred Wallen- 
stein acting as conductor. An intermis- 
sion music quiz for youngsters in the 
concert audience adds novelty. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


2:00-2:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 
Dramatized episodes tracing man’s de- 
velopment in civilization. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 
Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 


in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors Look Ahead, 
NBC 


Dramatic programs illustrating the 
role of doctors on the war and home 
fronts. 


4:30-5.00 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
Produced in collaboration with the 
Army Service Forces, this program is de- 
signed to help both soldiers and civilians 
make the necessary adjustments when 
the soldiers return. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department and Congressional 
leaders discuss postwar peace plans. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Symphony of the Amer- 
icas, MBS 
Walter Poole conducts the Detroit 
Symphony orchestra in works represent- 
ing various South American countries. 
Each week one of the American nations 


will be saluted. 








@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 


Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing . . . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildin 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Cana 

Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 

O For Travel Information? 

0 For Schoolroom Information? 





New [6mm. Films 


THE THIRD INAUGURATION OF 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT — The 
public life of our late President, starting 
with his career as Secretary of the Navy 
in 1917, as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, as Governor of New York. The 
film highlights the eight years of his 
first two terms, and climaxes with his 
third inauguration ceremonies and the 
defense program. 1 reel. Available for 
rental from Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


STORY OF A TRANSPORT—A 
United States Coast Guard release, 
photographed, edited and scored by 
the U. S. Coast Guard Film Labora- 
tory. It tells the events which take place 
on the transport Wakefield between the 
time it leaves a Port of Embarkation 
with its cargo of soldiers, and the time 
it reaches its objective. 2 reels. Apply 
to Motion Pictures and Special Events 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

AND SO THEY LIVE — Diet, housing 
and sanitation problems throughout the 
country, and the need for better adapta- 
tion of school programs to community 
affairs. Definite suggestions given. Run- 
ning commentary uses interesting folk 
music. Six of the songs have been re- 
corded and are available at $1.50. 3 
reels. Available for rental from the New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA — YESTERDAY, TODAY 
AND TOMORROW — Film showing ad- 
vances America has made in three gen- 
erations, giving a hint of what lies over 
the industrial horizon in the way of new 
jobs, new comforts, and greater national 
wealth. 1 reel. Free from the National 
Industrial Council, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


LA MARSEILLAISE — Epic story of 
the French Revolution, and the march- 
ing song which became the battle cry 
of France. Deftly directed by Jean 
Renoir, this film is especially notable for 
its historical accuracy and fine photo- 
graphic effects. 8 reels. Available for 
rental from Garrison Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE 
EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR — Suited for world history and 
European history classes, this film deals 
with the diplomatic intrigue beginning 
in 1870, and progresses through the 
various treaties and crises which cul- 
minated in World War I. It then con- 
tinues through the war and the Treaty 
of Versailles, encompassing the back- 


U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 
Scene from Story of a Transport. Men and battle- 
gear are packed sardine-like aboard Wakefield. 


ground which led to the present war. 
Most of the shots are authentic, taken 
from newsreels of the time. 2 reels. 
Available for rental from Audio-Film 
Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


BOY IN COURT — Film story of the 
juvenile court and probation, shown in 
the typical experience of a neglected 
young juvenile delinquent. Designed 
for use with or without speakers, and 
suitable for audiences of all kinds. 1 
reel. For information concerning rental 
arrangements, write to Film Service, 
National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN — Instruc- 
tional sound film presenting events in 
the daily life of a middle-class Japanese 
family. Their home surroundings, dress, 
customs, and manners are depicted, 
along with school and play experiences 
of the children. 2 reels. Available from 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 
Ave., Long Island City, L. L., N. Y. 


AS YOU LIKE IT — Outstanding, 
serious. transfer of Shakespeare’s play 
to the screen with close fidelity to the 
original. Archaic English of the dia- 
logue adds to the educational value. 
Elisabeth Bergner and Laurence Oli- 
vier star. 10 reels. Available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Co., 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 13, Ill. 


V. 1.— One of the most vivid of the 
war's documentary films, giving a re- 
vealing picture of the shattering devas- 
tation wrought in England by the Ger- 
man “buzzbombs,” and a high tribute 
to the people who have endured them. 
1 reel. Available for rental from The 
Film Officer, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 
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Editorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just 
off the press —is avail- 
able FREE OF CHARGE to 
all teacher-subscribers to 
Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the 
Editorial Policy of Scho- 
lastic Magazines, pre- 
pared by Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth M. Gouid, with 
a foreword by Publisher 
Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, 
when requesting Edi- 
torial Credo, use the 
coupon below. Paste it 
on a penny postcard, 
and be sure to indicate 
whether you wish the 
booklet sent to you now 
or in September, and 
give the address to 
which it is to be sent — 
your home or school 
address. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
ene copy of Editorial Credo. Send it [] now 
D in September to: : 














Name 
School 
Address 
City 
State 








Canadian Films 
(Concluded) 
INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 
FILMS 


FUR COUNTRY. 28 minutes. 2 reels, 
color. 


Each year the Canadian trapper packs 
his lines and makes ready for the far north. 
He must live in the open through days 
and nights of bitter cold while he sets 
his traps and collects the valuable pelts. 


GREAT LAKES. 20 minutes, 2 reels, 
color. 
The main stream of shipping down the 
Lakes, and an outline of the great indus- 
tries along the shore, provide the theme. 


LOOK TO THE NORTH. 22 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 

A film dealing with the swift develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest for stra- 
tegic and postwar purposes. The immense 
project of the Alaska Highway is described. 
Before long this land will prove the short- 
est air route from the Western hemisphere 
to Europe and Asia. 


TIMBER FRONT. 21 minutes, 
black and white. 


The film gives an account of the im- 
portance of Canada’s forests in the war 
effort, and stresses the vital part which 
they will play in the postwar period. The 
reckless exploitation of forests in bygone 
days is contrasted with present-day care. 


FILMS ON SOCIAL PLANNING 


A MAN AND HIS JOB. 17 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 


The story of a typical Canadian work- 
ingman, from depression years to the pres- 
ent day. Out of democratic pressure grew 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and to- 
day Canadian workers are, for the first 
time, part of a national scheme for man- 
power planning and security. 


THE PEOPLE’S BANK. 20 minutes, 
black and -white, 2 reels. 

In fishing and mining communities, in 
farming and industrial settlements, Credit 
Unions have arisen all over Canada. To- 
day, under the strain of wartime condi- 
tions, the voluntary Credit Unions have 
solved the double task of cooperative 
finance and the development of communal 
business management. - 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES. 14 minutes, 1 
reel, black and white. 


This film presents the problems ot post- 
war air control and the need for an inter- 
national air code. 

A complete catalog of the Canadian 
films will be supplied on request from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ERPI FILMS 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(formerly Erpi Classroom Films), 1841 
Broadway, New York 28, N. Y., has issued 
four regional films produced in collabora- 
tion with Prof. J. Russell Smith of Colum- 


2 reels, 


7-T 


bia University. They are one reel each, are 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound, and are for sale only (price of 16 
mm. films, $50 per reel). The subjects are: 
The Maritime Provinces; The Industrial] 
Provinces (Ontario, Quebec); The Prairie 
Provinces; Pacific Canada. 








TEACHERS 


'30 «300 
Entirely by M ail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 

ON YOUR ~tyire » 

l0 Uy ALONES 
COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS uni. octoser: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments ‘til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 
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